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REGULATIONS FOR 1958-59 HUNTING SEASON 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 








DEER 
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Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting 
permitted every day EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South 
of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- 
ough. South’ of U.. ‘S.- 92 
CLOSED. 





Nov. 15 to Jan. 4 First 6 
days open. Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., and Fri. 
CLOSED AT ALL OTHER 


TIMES.* 

Special Season, Gilchrist 
County Nov. 15 to Dec. 7. 
First 6 days open, Mon., 
Tues., and Fri. CLOSED AT 
ALL OTHER TIMES. 
portion of Columbia, 
of St. Rd. 
U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 11. Hunting 
permitted every day. Oka- 
loosa and Walton open Nov. 
15 to Nov. 30 and Dec. 20 
to Jan. 4. Washington Coun- 
ty &G Holmes County CLOSED. 
Escambia & Santa Rosa 
CLOSED except within Eglin 


South 


Field and Blackwater Man- | 


agement areas. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 4. Hunting 
permitted every day. Monroe 
County closed to Key Deer. 


Nov... 15. to Jan. 4: First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri., 
closed at all other times. 


That | 
18 and East of | 





TURKEY 


oe 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 





QUAIL 


SQUIRREL 


10 GRAY 
2 Fox 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 


15 
Sora Rail—25 


DOVE 


WOODCOCK | WATERFOWL 


em ef |e 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. Special 
season Hardee, Manatee, Sa- 
rasota, DeSoto, Polk, South 
of St. Rd. 60, and Hillsbor- 
ough South of U. S. 92. Nov. 
15 to Nov. 20. Pinellas 
County CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. First 6 
days open Dec. 25 to Jan. 4. 
Open Mon., Tues., G& Fri. 
CLOSED AT ALL OTHER 
TIMES.* That portion of Co- 
lumbia, South of St. Rd. 18 
and East of U. S. 441 
CLOSED. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. SPE- 
CIAL GOBBLER season, Eglin 
Field Mar. 28 to April 5. 
Y2 hours before sunrise to 
12 noon. 


Nov. 15 to Jan. 18. Hunting 
permitted every day. 





Nov. 15 to Jan. 


open, Mon., Tues., 
closed at all other times. 





Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open. Mon., Tues., 
closed at 


Sy Ett. 
all other times. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 


& Fri. 
all other times. 


ate 
“+ 


18. First 6|Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 4| 1st 6 days open. 
G&G Fri.,|Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open, Mon., Tues., 
Closed at 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 


Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 


Jie 


Ist 6 days open. 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 


open. Mon., Tues., 


se Erie 


closed at 


all other times.* 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 


Hunting permitted 


every day. 





Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 


Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. 
Ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 4 
open, Mon., Tues., 
Closed at 


G&G Fri. 
all other times. 


Sept. 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Sept, 1 3-to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day.* 





Sept, 13 to 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only. 


Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only.* 





Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. That part 
of Franklin Co. East of St. 
Rd. 30 and a line extending 
from the point where St. Rd. 
30 turns West to the water line 
and including all of Alligator 
Point shall be closed to the 
taking of dove during the 
Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 portion of 
the Dove season. Afternoon 
shooting only. 
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Dec, 13. to 
LW He pemaieeee aal 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Dec 15 to 
“fio by g WAC ast (a fe 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day.* 


Dec: 13) to 
| Wo ¢ Searmacae’ bag Ne 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Duck Geese Coot 


a ae” 10 





SNIPE 


Nov. 22 to Jan.;| Dec. 13 to Jan. 


15 Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 22 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day.* 


Nov. 22 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


ll. Hunting 
permitted ey- 
ery day. 


Dec. 13 to Jan. 
ll. Hunting 
permitted ey- 
ery day.* 


Dec. 13 to Jan. 


ll. Hunting 
permitted eyv- 
ery day. 


+ Or —_—_—_—_—— 


Seot: 3.0 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only. 


Dec, bs -“to 
Jie Wc hemes Neo fae 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 22 to Jan. 
Is. Hinting 
permitted every 
day. 


Dec. 13 to Jan. 


ll. Hunting 
permitted ev- 
ery day. 


ts fre 
NS __ St eel 


Seip tl 3-te 
Nov. 16. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 


Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 AND Nov. 
27 to Dec. 31. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Afternoon 
shooting only. 


Dec. 13 -to 
we Beg ee mee (ah [ee 
Hunting per- 


mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 22 to Jan. 
15: -Aisanit fatg 
permitted every 
day. 


Dec. 13 to Jan. 


ll. Hunting 
permitted ev- 
ery day. 
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Conservation in Congress 


EMBERS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS, adjourned August 

24, 1958, went home with an enviable record 
of constructive conservation legislative accomplish- 
ments. 

“The 85th Congress long will be remembered for 
the passage of much constructive conservation legis- 
lation,’ declared Charles H. Callison, conservation 
director of the National Wildlife Federation. “Many 
of these measures are milestones in conservation his- 
tory.” 

Listed as vitally-important conservation measures 
passed by the 85th Congress are these: 

Increasing price of the annual federal “Duck 
Stamp” from $2 to $3 and earmarking all resultant 
funds for acquisition of wetlands to assure the per- 
petuation of flights of migratory waterfowl. 

Strengthening the Coordination Act to permit plan- 
ning of “enhancing” fish and wildlife values into 
federal water control projects. 

Authorizing research by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service into effects of chemical pest controls. 

Requiring Congressional approval for public land 
withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres for use by the 
Armed Forces and demanding observance of state 
hunting and fishing laws on military installations. 

Establishing a National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission to coordinate recreational 
planning in anticipation of future needs. 

Amending the Klamath Termination Act to pro- 
vide for sales of Klamath Indian timber in Oregon 
so as to protect the watershed, an important water- 
fowl refuge and tribal financial interests. 

Offering an incentive in the federal Highway Con- 
struction Act for states to control advertising along 
road right-of-ways. 

Amending the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act to permit federal cost-sharing partici- 


pation for fish and wildlife development with relation 
to watershed projects. 


Creating a new Federal Boating Act designed to 
stimulate uniform state legislative action in the field of 
water safety. 


In addition, Congress was generous in appropri- 
ations to federal resource agencies, established a na- 
tional refuge to protect the rare Key deer in Florida, 
provided for maintaining and restoring the population 
of the rare Nene Goose in Hawaii, fixed the boundary 
of the Everglades National Park and protected Alaska’s 
fish and wildlife resources by retaining them in federal 
jurisdiction until the time that the new state is ready 
and able to assume the responsibility. 


The 85th Congress adopted almost no anti-conserva- 
tion legislation, Callison pointed out, although addi- 
tional important bills failed to pass. ‘Permitting the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to spend up to $500,000 
for detailed planning on the unauthorized Bruce’s 
Eddy dam project in Idaho probably was the biggest 
conservation setback,” he said. 


Among the proposed conservation measures which 
Congress did not adopt were: the Wilderness Bill, es- 
tablishing a national policy on wilderness areas on 
public lands; amendments to double sewage treatment 
plan construction grants and otherwise strengthen the 
Federal Pollution Control Act; bills to establish the 
Chesapeake and Ohio National Historial Park along 
the Potomac River and change the status of the Dinos- 
aur National Monument to that of a National Park; 
action to modernize the Alaska Game Law; and bills 
designed to give the Secretary of the Interior a voice 
in granting of dam licenses or permits by the Federal 
Power Commission and in U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture drainage projects when they affected wildlife 
habitat, particularly waterfowl wetlands. @ 








Alligators Big Business in Florida 


| daira 4 ALLIGATOR hunters 
in Florida harvested an esti- 
mated 17,695 alligators for a direct 
profit of $341,237.50 during the year 
1956-57. 


Although one permit holder re- 
ported killing an alligator 17 feet 
in length, the average length was 
slightly over seven and a half feet. 
Total footage of alligators killed and 
commercially processed during the 
year was estimated at 136,535 feet. 

Average price paid to the hunter 
for alligator hides was $2.50 per foot. 


4 


The figures mentioned are minimum 
estimates based on reports from per- 
sons holding alligator-hunting per- 
mits, as well as reports from com- 
mercial hide buyers and tanneries. 
On a size basis, 29 percent of the 
total harvest was composed of alli- 





ON THE COVER 


Small-fry anglers plus a couple of play- 
ful, hungry raccoons, and an alert pho- 
tographer, made possible this month’s 
photo-cover by 


Florida’s Silver Springs 





gators six feet in length; 26 percent, 
seven feet; 18 percent, eight feet; 10 
percent, nine feet; 6 percent, ten 
feet; three percent 11 feet; three per- 
cent, 12 feet; and two percent, alli- 
gators 13, 14, 15 and 17 feet long. 


Under the Commission’s regula- 
tions alligators and crocodiles over 
six feet in length may be taken 
under permit during the period June 
1 to January 31, in certain areas of 
the state. Taking of the reptiles 
under six feet in length is prohibited 
atalltimes. @ 
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Be A BOY'S first shotgun and a tottering old 
man we find a delightfully unpredictable creature 
called a quail hunter. Quail hunters come in assorted 
sizes, but all of them have the same creed: To enjoy 
every second of every minute of every hour of every 
hunting trip — and to violently protest when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon and it gets too dark to hunt. 

Quail hunters are found nearly everywhere — on 
steep ridges, bragging in offices, field trials, swamps, 
sporting goods stores, conservation meetings, Sunday 
schools, back rooms and at board meetings. Mothers 
love them, young girls hate them, older brothers and 
sisters tolerate them, the boss envies them, and Heaven 
protects them. A quail hunter is Truth with dirt on 
its face, Beauty with a briar scratch on its finger, 
Wisdom with Nature as its God, and the Hope of the 
future with good-will toward man. 

When you are busy, a quail hunter is thinking of 
pointers, setters and country roads. When you want 
him to make a good impression on a client, he may 
talk only of the triple he once bagged, the way Ole 
Spot honors a point, the spring bird hatch or the 
prospects of his newest pup. 

A quail hunter is a composite — he is content with 
“rat” cheese and crackers for lunch at a country store 
but his ulcer has to be pampered with a special diet 
when he’s home; he will drink from any old well with- 
out question; he has the energy of a hurricane when 
he starts hunting although in the office it tires him to 
walk to the pay window; he has the lungs of a dicta- 
tor when he yells at the dogs although his secretary 
complains that he whispers all the time; he has the 
imagination of a scientist as he looks for coveys along 
each likely edge; he shows the audacity of a steel trap 
as he tramps through green briars oblivious of the pain 
in his thighs; he has the enthusiasm of a firecracker 
as he beats every brush pile, and when the dogs do 
go on point, he has forgotten to load his gun. 

He likes dirty hunting pants, old guns, hunting 
knives, leaky boots, long weekends, all kinds of field 


Based on Alan Beck’s “What Is a Boy?” 
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WHAT IS A 
QUAIL HUNTER? 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


dogs, back roads, wool shirts, abandoned farms and 
questionable companions who also are quail hunters. 
He is not much for social gatherings between Thanks- 
giving and March, stray cats, neckties, educational 
books, weekend company, barbers, people who post 
land, and clients who don’t hunt. Without thought of 
race, creed or color, he likes people who hunt bob- 
white quail three months a year and talk about it 
twelve. 

Nobody else is so early to rise, or so late to supper 
— during the bird season. Nobody else gets so much 
fun out of chasing dogs, trampling honeysuckle, and 
getting mud on his feet. Nobody else suffers so silently 
with aching feet, twisted ankles and strained muscles. 
Nobody else can cram into one pocket a rusty knife, 
17 No. 8 shells, an extra pack of smokes, a compass 
that doesn’t work, six dog biscuits, change for lunch, 
a hunting license, waterproof matches, a crow call, a 
red hankerchief, last year’s duck stamp, extra boot 
laces, a broken dog whistle, a snake-bite kit, and a 
bottle opener. 

A quail hunter is a magical creature — you might 
get sore at his constant chatter about birds but you 
can’t lock him out of your heart. You can assign him 
itineraries in the spring, but you know where he'll 
be in the fall. His sales chart will be as good as the 
next, but he’ll get it there in his own sweet time. He 
may be the very one who sells the “rich old buzzard” 
who spends his winters quail hunting in Florida. 

You might as well give up —the quail hunter is a 
child of Nature with a hopeless one-track mind. He’ll 
do his work with the best of them, but when De- 
cember rolls around he’s out in the field behind a 
young pup and an old veteran on the prowl for Mr. 
Bobwhite. He’s earnest in his work but he’s just a 
little more sincere when he’s slow-trailing a jumpy 
covey. 

And though you get sore at him in the winter, you 
know you'll always like him. There’s something about 
him that rings true — he’s almost too honest. He’s a 
simple and kindly man who asks no more of life than 
that the birds fly fast, the dogs hold tight, and every- 
thing has a sporting chance to live or die. @ 





K™ THOUGH YOU DID a good job 
of it about this time last year, 
or otherwise have reason to con- 
sider your hunting weapon’s sight 
adjustments and mechanical func- 
tioning perfect, you should take time 
to re-sight your gun for this season’s 
hunting. 


For any of a number of reasons, 
a gun that proved reliably accurate 
last season may give erratic and dis- 
appointing performance if again 
carried afield without being pre- 
tested. ... 


Sight settings can be altered by 
knocks or bumps, by unintentional 
changes by inquisitive friends ad- 
miring your gun and by recoil’s 
gradual loosening of screws holding 
sight bases to receiver or barrel. 
Gun stocks may warp, as they either 
absorb moisture or lose it, with in- 
fluencing effect on bedded action and 
barrel. Change of choice of ammuni- 
tion brand and bullet point weight 
or shot and powder charge used can 
make for erratic gun performance, 
TOO, ses 


Unless one doesn’t mind missing 
game after a full year of anticipation, 
miles of travel, investment of con- 
siderable time and money and per- 
haps a final, cold wait on a deer 
stand or in a duck blind, sighting-in 
is a job that cannot be logically 
avoided. Through sad personal ex- 
perience, many hunters are learning 
that failure to sight-in a deer rifle, 
for example, is an amazingly effec- 
tive way of missing beautifully ant- 
lered bucks they would almost give 
a right arm to bag. Whether rifle 
or shotgun, the hunter’s weapon has 
to be range tested prior to hunting 
season use if the two are to be a 
consistently successful combination. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





Sighting-in a rifle or patterning of 
a shotgun is a job that each shooter 
must do for himself; no one can do 
it for him with absolute accuracy. 
Reasons are that shooters shoulder 
and aim their guns differently, and 
individual eyesight can vary to an 
extent that one man may see his 
sights and visualize his sight picture 
entirely different from another. With 
open style metallic sights, such as 
are commonly installed by the fire 
arms manufacturers on standard 
model rifles, two equally good shots 
may put their shot groups a foot or 
more apart at 200 yards, using the 
same rifle and box of ammunition. 
With substituted peep sight or a 
scope sight, the difference would be 
less pronounced, but there would 
still probably be a noticeable differ- 
ence in shot group placement. 


To sight-in a rifle for most prac- 
tical use is not the complicated job 
many shooters believe; only simple 
equipment and a windless day are 





needed. On the other hand, accurate 
sighting-in of a firearm demands 
more thought and deliberation than 
most shooters give to the job. 

Needed are a sandbag and a soft 
pad to place on top of it, targets, 
proper ammunition, your rifle free 
of heavy grease and oil and such 
miscellaneous small items as thumb 
tacks, plumb bob and various sizes 
of screwdrivers. 

You can do the job alone, but it is 
a big help to have a serious compan- 
ion along to call your shots and hand 
you things, shade your front sight 
and otherwise lend assistance. 

Set up a target only 12% yards 
from your firing point if you are 
using metallic sights; 25 yards if 
using a scope. At such short dis- 
tances, every shot you fire will sure- 
ly hit the target and you can more 
quickly determine basically needed 
sight adjustments without wasting 
both costly ammunition and time. 

Next, check all screws and/or 
dovetail bases holding the sights on 
your rifle. All mountings must be 
secure to begin with if you are to 
get any benefit from your sighting-in 
session. 

Assume a prone position behind 
the sandbag, and lay your rifle across 
it so that the center of its forearm— 
not the barrel—rests on the sandbag 
and its top cushion pad. Before load- 
ing your rifle, test its height and 





Fire your first sighting shots at close range, — 1242 yards if you use metallic sights: 25 yards 

if using a scope. The idea is to get hits on the target right away, without wasting costly 

ammunition. From shot holes in the paper, you can quickly determine needed sight adjust- 
ments and take advantage of known ballistics. 
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alignment to make sure that it is 
steady and pointed naturally at your 
target. Shooting comfort and stead- 
iness are your main objectives at this 
stage of the job; get both, even if 
you have to raise or lower the height 
of the sandbag or assume an unortho- 
dox shooting position. 

Once set, load and carefully fire 
three shots at your target, holding 
and aiming the same way each time 
and mentally “calling” the accuracy 
of your sight alignment as each shot 
is fired. You aren’t concerned where 
your first shots hit on the target 
paper; your objective is to hold, aim 
and squeeze the same way for all 
three shots so that they form a tight 
group of bullet holes on the target. 
General sight corrections can then 
be determined and made. 


Cardinal rule of sight adjustment 
is to move the rear sight in the direc- 
tion you want your bullets to hit— 
down if your first shot group form- 
ed too high, up if it was low on the 
target, and left or right as needed. 
Most adjustable peep and _ scope 
sights are now marked to indicate 
“Up,” “Right” and “Left,” so making 
necessary corrections won’t be dif- 
ficult if you follow instructions sup- 
plied by the manufacturer of the 
make of sight you are using. 


Because any sighting error that 
exists at short range will be increas- 
ed proportionately as range increas- 
es, this gun editor believes in getting 
shot groups perfectly centered. As 
a check on windage accuracy, he 
drops a plumb line through the aim- 
ing bull so that a cord cuts the bulls- 
eye in half vertically when the bulls- 
eye is truly centered behind the 
cord. When successive shots sever 
the plumb line, he knows that his 
windage is perfect, and that he can 
set up targets at longer distances 
without worry on that point. Eleva- 
tion changes then become his sole 
concern. 

Bullets in flight take a trajectory 
curve, based on such factors as angle 
of gun muzzle, bullet velocity and 
distance covered before being pulled 
to earth by gravity. Highest point 
of flight is at mid-range. Therefore, 
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When three fired shots group like those 
pictured, your rifle may be considered per- 


fectly sighted-in. Desirably, a hunting rifle 
should be sighted-in for the longest possible 
range that will not cause mid-range misses. 


desirably, a hunting rifle with a 
given load should be sighted-in for 
the longest possible range that will 
not cause mid-range misses. 


The shooter who wants to get 
maximum performance from his gun 
and its sights should send a dollar 
to The Marlin Firearms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, for that 
firm’s Sighting-in Guide. A _ re- 
volving cardboard disc instantly 
gives current data on different rifle 
calibers and bullet weights, recom- 
mended range to sight-in at, com- 
pared zero range and bullet climb 
and drop at various ranges and other 
ballistic information ... But use the 
chart as a guide—not as absolute 
rule for all rifles. Due to its bedded 
action and/or barrel vibration, your 
rifle may not conform exactly to the 
expected performance indicated by 
the chart. However, performance 
will be reasonably close to the given 
standard. By comparison of actual 
performance with the chart’s figures, 
you can easily work out sight set- 
tings most practical to you. 

For example, using a scope equip- 
ped .270, this gun editor likes to 
sight-in to hit exact point of aim at 
25 yards. Then at 100 yards his shots 


hit about 2% inches high, are still 
climbing slightly at 200 yards, hit 
dead center at 275 yards and fall 
only 2 inches low at 300 yards. Any 
large game shot at between 25 and 
300 yards is facing likelihood of be- 
ing mortally hit, even if the sighting- 
in and zero ranges do not fully agree 
with the Marlin chart data for the 
.270 used with 130-grain bullet. 

Likewise, his .30-30 rifle—essen- 
tially a short range weapon—is sight- 
ed-in so that bullets hit about 2 inch- 
es above point of aim at 100 yards, 
dead center at 150 yards and only 5 
inches low at 200 yards, using the 
170-grain hunting load and metallic 
sights. 

Many hunters prefer to disregard 
gun editor recommendations and 
ballistic facts entirely, and sight-in 
their rifles to hit point of aim over a 
range they expect to get shots. Later, 
when they have to make a quick 
shot at a much longer distance they 
frequently will miss, because, gen- 
erally, such shooters have only a 
hazy idea of bullet trajectory and 
performance to be expected at va- 
rious ranges. They hunt handicap- 
ped because they aren’t taking full 
advantage of ammunition velocity 
and bullet trajectory curve. If you 
prefer to be classified in this group 
—regardless of basic facts and sin- 
cere editorial recommendations — 
then at least put up targets 50 yards 
in front of and behind your es- 
tablished point-blank range and note 
how high or low bullets hit at those 
distances with unchanged sight set- 
tings. 

Any hunting rifle that puts its 
shots about 2 inches above point of 
aim at 100 yards may be considered 
practical for Florida brush-hunting. 

For years the standard way of test- 
ing a shotgun has been to shoot a 
large sheet of paper or giant sized 
cardboard carton over a measured 
40 yards. By drawing a 30 inch cir- 
cle around the densest part of the 
shot pattern, and comparing the 
number of hits therein with the num- 
ber of shot contained in the parti- 
cular shell load used, the shotgunner 
has been able to get an idea of how 

(Continued on Page 39) 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


| ie JUST RETURNED from a fishing 
vacation in Michigan. I stayed 
at the charming Arcadia Hotel on 
Hamlin Lake just outside Luding- 
ton. I fished Hamlin Lake, Lake 
Michigan, and the Pere Marquette, 


Pine, and Little Sable Rivers. This | 


is resort country, and the fishing 
here is one of the chief attractions 
that pulls thousands of vacationers to 
this area. 


One cold, late July day, with the 
wind blowing 20 miles an hour and 
the temperature in the low 60’s, I 
fished the breakwater at Ludington. 
There must have been at least 200 
vacationing anglers braving the chill 
wind with me. We were fishing for 
yellow perch. I caught a few on tiny 
Super-Dupers before calling it off. 
The other yellow perch fishermen 
apparently saw nothing unusual in 
staying out in what was really nasty 
weather to catch fish that averaged 
about five to the pound. 


I floated the Pere Marquette out 
of Baldwin, Michigan. This is a 
famous trout stream. I took a limit 
of trout using Super-Dupers and wet 
flies. The largest fish was a 10-inch 
brown. Several days, I fished the 
Pine River, again out of Baldwin. 
On one occasion, I floated this beau- 
tiful stream in a canoe, again taking 
a limit of trout on dry and wet flies. 
The largest Pine River trout was an 
11-inch rainbow. In Hamlin Lake, 
we fished with spinning gear and 
took bass and bluegill, the largest 
being about one pound. 


This Michigan country is beauti- 
ful, particularly the Pine River. This 
stream is a scenic wonderland. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed my fishing vacation, 
picked deliberately to be as different 








I enjoyed my recent trip 


to the beautiful north country, but 


when it comes to real angling 


thrills, give me the Sunshine State 


as possible from my regular, Florida 
fishing bill of fare. [ll admit I was 
anxious toward the end of my va- 
cation to get back home and fish in 
water that holds the promise of 
something other than minnow-size 
game—I can enthuse just so long on 
fishing that has a potential of noth- 





After two weeks of trout fishing in Michigan, 
I yearned for the feel of a really good fish. 
This 18-pound St. Lucie River snook obliged. 


ing better than yellow perch and 
hatchery trout. 


When I arrived back in Jensen 
Beach, I lost no time getting down 
to the mouth of the St. Lucie River. 
My first morning saw me in action 
with a school of snook, some of 
which were bigger than 25 pounds. 
Using a top water plug (Heddon 
Zara-Spook) with a new spincast 
reel that handles 20-lb. test mono 
beautifully, I took a 15, an 18, and a 
12 pound snook in short order. These 
fish filled my icebox, so I quit, bas- 
king in the warm glow these tackle 
busters gave me after my recent ex- 
perience in Michigan. Trout are 
wonderful, the northern scenery is 
certainly welcome as a change, but 
give me Florida and Florida snook, 
and I’ll suffer no pain. 


Worms 


It always amazes me to find the 
northern trout streams alive with 
worm fishermen. As readers of this 
column are well aware, my sym- 
pathies do not run to live bait. I 
can see some sense in using worms 
and cane poles on bream beds, al- 
though Super-Dupers, popping bugs, 
flies, or sponge rubber lures will 
usually do a better job. On a trout 
stream, however, I'll be darned if 
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Hank Bruns, on the Tellico River of southern 


Tennessee, with a typical hatchery trout. 


Hank’s grin seems a little forced. 


I can find much justification for 
using anything but artificials. 


Of all fishing pursuits, trout fish- 
ing on our eastern streams is large- 
ly a thing of the spirit rather than 
the flesh. Except in rare instances, 
eastern trout fishing is a put and 
take proposition—the state fish 
hatcheries put the fingerling but 
legal size trout in the streams, and 
the anglers take them out after 
picking up the tab for the operation 
via fishing licenses and special Trout 
Stamps. As the legal trout limit is 
usually about 7 inches and as the bag 
limit as a rule is 10 fish or less, even 
a limit of trout holds no promise of 
much to eat or a great reduction of 
the family food budget. 


Why, then, the worms?—artificials 
will most times take just as many 
trout and will certainly do it in a 
much more satisfying manner. Could 
the worm fisherman just prefer to 
fish that way? I doubt it. I’ve never 
seen a worm fisherman on a trout 
stream who did not appear to be 
ashamed of his preference in bait. 
As a matter of fact, most of these 
worm addicts will go to great lengths 
to avoid being caught using them. 
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The traditional pipe in the mouth of 
the trout fisherman is, in many cases, 
only an excuse to carry a tobacco 
can filled with garden hackle. 


Perhaps the most common of all 
worm users is the dyed in the wool 
trout fisherman, complete with all 
the special paraphernalia, who fur- 
tively hooks a worm on his sparsely 
tied streamer fly. The few wisps of 
hackle clinging to the head of the 
hook seem to give him a tenuous 
hold on angling respectability. 


Not Typical 

After my Michigan vacation this 
year, I no longer feel that our Flor- 
ida, winter visitors are typical. This 
summer was a cold one in Michigan. 
I had to buy heavy, woolen socks 
and shirt to keep warm in July. The 
water was ice cold, and the wind 
seemed even colder. 


One day at Ludington Beach on 
Lake Michigan, I stood shivering in 
the wind, huddled in my heavy shirt 
and jacket watching several thou- 
sand vacationers swim in the lake 
and lounge around on the beach 


md 


When the small fry go fishing, the grin is 

always the same, whether it’s a string of 

yellow perch from Lake Michigan, or the 
famous Florida bass. 





sand. The sound of happy, carefree 
voices came in an unmistakable 
chorus across the beach. If this same 
wind and water temperature prevail- 
ed in Miami in January, the sound 
of complaining visitors would rend © 
the air. Tourists are certainly not 
consistent. 


In Ludington, I saw huge banners 
stretched across downtown building 
fronts, welcoming the yellow perch 
fishermen. This is apparently a 
regular Summer Fishing Festival. 
Out on the breakwater, the perch 
fishermen were happy as larks pull- 
ing in their tiny prizes. Remember- 
ing the anglers who visit Florida 
each winter, I can only conclude they 
are not the same ones who fish for 
yellow perch in Michigan in the 
summertime. 


Small Fry 


Michigan or Florida, summer or 
winter, big or little fish, it’s difficult 
to find a youngster who doesn’t en- 
joy angling. I recently fished with 
Capt. Ralph Adams on his twin-en- 
gine cruiser out of Big Pine Key, 
Florida. Capt. Adams’ mate on this 
day was his son, Jeff, a lad about 12 
years of age. Charley Waterman and 
I watched with appreciation as Jeff 
carried out his duties as mate, giv- 
ing his Dad the benefit of his coun- 
sel whenever the occasion demanded. 
Capt. Adams and Jeff, fishing with a 
medium-heavy rig, hooked and land- 
ed a jewfish weighing about 100 
pounds. The look of personal satis- 
faction on young Jeff’s face was ex- 
actly the same as the look of ap- 
preciation I found on the young 
perch fisherman at Ludington and 
the young trout fisherman on the 
Pere Marquette, even tho the size of 
their prizes were 100 pounds apart. 


Of all those who enjoy angling, 
young boys undoubtedly get the most 
from the sport. Those of us who 
manage to hang onto some of the 
enthusiasm and wonder of our tender 
years have a sure fire vaccination 
against the mounting virus of ten- 
sion, boredom, and frustration at- 
tendant with modern, adult liv- 


ing. ©@ 











Amidst telltale swirl of feathers doomed doves are sent spinning end 
over end by load of No. 8 shot. 


T WAS A STEP-QUICKENING, invigorating Florida fall 

day; an ideal opening afternoon for the October 
dove season. A brilliant sun shone overhead and a 
crisp breeze, spicy with pine and the drying brown 
foliage of autumn, hustled snowy white cloud forma- 
tions along the deep blue horizon of this table-flat land 
like restless flocks of egrets; concentrated mist birds, 
unable to make up their minds where to settle to earth, 
which often is the case. 

As I slipped a couple bright red loads of #8 chilled 
into my superposed 12 gauge and hurried deeper into 
this peaceful setting of stunted pine hedgerows and 
harvested crop fields I had no inkling that before I 
took another fifty steps an enraged hunter, a complete 
stranger, would be threatening to knock my head off. 
That’s the way dove shooting affects some men, how- 
ever... 

The grown-over bean field before me was a small 
one, as such fields went in this sprawling south Florida 
agricultural country between the Everglades and the 
coastal strip near Deerfield Beach, less than ten acres. 
When I'd crossed a dry irrigation ditch to enter the 
field at its downwind side I’d noticed the khaki-clad 
hunter who moved toward me simultaneously from the 
opposite border. He was safely out of range, and I gave 
him no further thought for the moment. 

There were plenty of scatter-gunners out today. 
The swelling, popping sounds of their increasing gun 
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Fleeting 


. ha d OWS 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


The memory of my unusual 
day of dove hunting 
in the head-high dog fennel 


will never fade 


fire could be heard coming from all directions as the 
season got underway. It had opened at noon and shoot- 
ing would be permitted daily from that hour until sun- 
set during the 55-day split period to follow. 

I was bound for a green cypress head at the back 
of the approaching hunter, intending to take a stand 
beneath one of the tall trees there, when unexpectedly 
a mourning dove fluttered up from the grassy field 
before me. It was a long shot—too long for me—so I 
let the bird go. 

The dove gained altitude rapidly and moved straight 
away in the characteristicc side-slipping, erratic flight 
of these speeding gray shadows of the crop fields. It 
was high when it passed over the hunter at the far side 
of the field. 

I saw, however, that he was going to shoot anyway. 
His gun came up, followed shortly by the faintly de- 
layed pop of the explosion. The dove kept right on 
going. 

Simultaneously with the sound, however, two more 
jumped up before me, closer this time. I threw down 
on the nearest target and squeezed off. 
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The twisting, climbing dove faltered, but then—to 
my annoyance—recovered immediately and flew away 
low above the earth, straight into the breeze and once 
more toward the other hunter, as had the first bird 
I’d flushed. 

I saw the man bring up his gun expectantly. Before 
it got within range, however, my wounded bird skidded 
helplessly to earth. To my surprise, he shot at it any- 
way. 

Immediately, the man began to walk quickly toward 
the downed dove. He was a burly fellow, I could see 
now, and there was something ominous in his manner 
as he approached. 


I was much closer to the bird however, and, without 
increasing my pace, I reached it first. As I bent and 
picked it up he yelled at me angrily. 

“Leave it alone!” 

“Why?” I asked carefully. “I shot it—it’s mine.” 

“You shot at it,” he snapped. “T killed it.” 

I hesitated. In such infrequent misunderstandings 
as this I am always glad to surrender a bird to the 
other fellow. But there was something about this bel- 
ligerent chap; something insulting in the way he 
stopped spread-legged before me and raised his gun 
barrel warningly. 

I stuffed the bird deliberately into the game pocket 
of my shooting vest. 

That did it. Cursing loudly, my new acquaintance 
howled loudly his furious opinion of “damn fools” 
who go about “lousing up shots” for everyone else and 
who “ought to be shot themselves!” I gathered that 
he’d marked down a flock of doves in this field through 
which I’d unknowingly walked. And he apparently was 
convinced he could have successfully stalked the birds, 
had I not put in an appearance. 

I stood there, wondering what he had in mind to do. 
But he brushed angrily past me, still giving lip service 
to what should have been an insignificant incident. 

Two other hunters had entered the field. I walked 
toward them, shaking my head. “For a minute I 
thought that big cuss would decide to clobber me,” I 
said. 

The nearest man, himself a husky gent in a scarlet 
shirt, merely grinned. “His kind never clobbers any- 
body. He’s just sore ’cause he couldn’t sneak up on 
them birds and shoot ’em on the ground.” 

“We saw him try the same deal in a field over yon- 
der,” his companion added flatly. “The birds are sittin’ 
in all these fields, feeding on the ragweed seed.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. “Did you fellows know him?” 

“Naw. There’s guys packed in here today from all 
over. They’ve come up from as far south as Miami, 
and from as far north as Palm Beach. Look, there’s 
over 50 cars out by the gate already; there'll be a 
hundred before long—”’ 

He pointed toward the rickety wire farm fence 
which stopped a thousand yards away before a series 
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of coral rockpits where draglines clanked and rattled 
busily and a hodgepodge of hunters’ vehicles had been 
hurriedly parked. 

As we talked a speeding, weaving dove came dart- 
ing toward us out of nowhere. I ducked instinctively 
as one of the men spun suddenly to follow its bobbing 
course with the thin barrel of his .410 pump. 

The brittle explosion produced a tell-tale puff of 
feathers and the gray-brown projectile tumbled 
abruptly earthward. “We had better get spread out,” 
the successful hunter called back over his shoulder as 
he went to retrieve the clean kill. “I’ve been hunting 
doves around here since I was a kid, and I’ve never 
seen as many birds as we got this season!” 

It wasn’t the first time I’d heard that encouraging 
observation made this year (1956). Thanks to an 
extremely dry spring nesting season, which saw the 
water level of Florida’s big Lake Okeechobee lower 
than at any time since the 30’s, there had been a tre- 
mendous crop of doves. 

I proceeded expectantly to the cypress clump and 
took a stand beneath a tree which grew separately 
from its neighbors. From this vantage point I could 
look into ragweed-grown crop fields on three sides. 
Such weeds, thriving on the crop fertilizers which 
remain in the soil, spring up after the beans and other 
plantings are harvested. The doves love to eat the 
seeds. 

A recently harvested corn field can also provide 
good sport. Experienced dove hunters will establish 
themselves a good gunshot apart about the perimeters 
of such a field, usually to catch the evening feeding 
flight. Once the swift birds enter such a field and the 
shooting begins, they will trade back and forth in their 
confusion, thereby providing fast sport. It is often star- 


tling to see how many exploded shells remain on the 
(Continued on next Page) 


Empty shell box and “hulls”; well-trampled earth at base of tree 
where hunter stood to pluck birds while waiting for others to fly 
within shooting range. 





(Continued from preceding Page) 
ground—compared to the few birds actually bagged! 
The mourning dove, for this writer’s money, is the 
most deceptive game bird in flight that there is. He 
flies twice the speed of the ruffed grouse, three times 
as fast as the woodcock, yet when you first see him he 
appears to be just loafing along. Perhaps it is the un- 
usual wing beat rhythm that is responsible for this. 

I’d taken a stand beneath the gray-trunked cypress 
for two reasons: it would serve to hide my identifying 
silhouette against the bright sky, and, too, for the same 
reason the birds like to fly toward, and usually over, 
the tallest tree in the vicinity when they are disturbed 
and take wing. 

I hadn’t long to wait. A growing mutter of gunfire 
focused my attention upon several of the dun-colored 
doves that appeared to be beating their way leisurely 
upwind toward me. It seemed certain that the low- 
flying targets would surely be shot to earth before 
they reached me. Yet, twisting and dodging constantly, 
they came rapidly closer—miraculously escaping load 
after load sent up to intercept them. 

I almost laughed aloud with satisfaction when the 
man nearest me, an aged hunter in a red deer hunter’s 
hat and the last gun in the line of flight, missed hope- 
lessly with both barrels. 

But then it was his turn to laugh, should he choose 
to do so, for my own two hurriedly busted caps did 
little more than hasten the already hurtling gray 
shadows on their way! 

Nine different marksmen had tried without success 
to zero-in on that seemingly helpless little flight of 
twinkling birds. I’'d seen it happen that way before, 
too. These frail-looking puffs of feathers that one sees 
perched thickly on the telephone wires like undersized 
pigeons during the annual fall migrations, their long 
tails hanging morosely earthward as they coo their 
mournful song, have wrecked the composure of many 
an experienced quail, grouse and duck shooter. 

Unexpectedly, a big flight of gray-brown birds 
sailed in upon us over the green tops of the nearby 
cypress trees. Gunfire immediately broke out anew on 
all sides, sending dipping, skidding targets in all direc- 
tions at once. 

I singled out a bird that had banked suddenly and 
was now streaking away at right angles before me. 

BANC! A miss. 

BANG! Another miss. 

The Browning’s automatic ejectors seemed to 
snicker in derision as they flipped out the two smoking 
hulls. I rammed in fresh replacement loads. 

A dove was boring right in on me. I brought up the 
ever-and-under once more, secure in the foolish belief 
that I couldn’t possibly miss at such short range... 

BANG! 

Instead of folding, the smooth-feathered projectile 
simply changed course and rocketed straight up. In- 
stantly, I followed it upward with the gun barrel. 
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Symbol of the veteran dove hunter: a soiled game bag — and 
GAME to put into it. 


Being an experienced wildfowl man, I was waiting 
instinctively for that split-second pause when the dove 
should reach the top of its climb and level off .. . 

This bird wasn’t going to pause, however! In des- 
peration, I let go as it continued to grab altitude. 

BANG! 

Already high overhead, the tiny body shuddered. 
Then it began to spiral earthward, trying valiantly to 
recover full use of its swept-back wings, now numb 
from the poorly placed shot load. In the nearby hedge- 
row the old man shouted his approval. 

I knew I didn’t deserve any praise, however, and 
I now proceeded to reload clumsily in my eagerness to 
shoot over the crippled bird and put it out of its mis- 
ery. 

Taking my glance away thus from the descending 
dove proved to be a mistake. For now as I ran quickly 
to what I felt sure would be the exact spot, the bird 
was nowhere to be seen. 

The oldster in the hedgerow, meanwhile, was hav- 
ing himself a ball. The confused doves were flapping 
wildly back and forth across the ragweed field—which 
by this time had become completely surrounded by 
crowding, excited hunters—and the pow-pow of my 
neighbor’s scattergun came regularly with devastating 
effect. 

A jetting bird shot into view from somewhere at 
my back as I stood out there in the open field. Auto- 
matically, I whirled, snapping a shot at it even as I 
spun. The load of 8’s hemmed the target in completely. 
This was more like it... 
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Then, as unexpectedly as it had 
begun, the big flight was over. The 
frightened birds had beat a retreat 
back over the tops of the cypress 
trees. 

The old man had marked down my 
bird and now directed me accurately 
to the spot where it lay, its dun col- 
oring blending almost perfectly with 
the brown grass and weeds. 

“Thanks,” I called. “That sure was 
fast shootin-—how did you make 
out?” 

For answer he raised one gnarled 
hand, all five fingers spread wide. 
“And you?” 

Somewhat sheepishly, I held up 
my sole bird. 

“You're probably not leadin’ em 
enough,” he shouted. “Most fellers 
don’t. Next one comes in try throw- 
ing a load of shot across in front of 
it—like mebbe you was just tryin’ 
to scare the bird, without hittin’ it.” 

I told him Id try it. 

Shortly a singleton hove into view 
downwind. It grew rapidly in size, 
obviously determined to enter the 
field. A pair of hunters opened on it 
simultaneously, but without success. 

The dove started to plane earth- 
ward, still several gun-shots away. 
But it changed its mind and arrowed 
away at right angles. It wanted out 
of this booby-trapped field, but a 
hunter stationed directly in its new 
flight path suddenly emptied his 
autoloader at it—three rapid shots 
in quick succession—and all misses. 

The bird now veered off again and 
came straight toward me and the old 
man in the hedgerow. “I won't 
shoot,” he called good-naturedly. 
“You take it. And don’t forget— 
you re tryin’ to shoot before it, with- 
out killing it.” 

My first barrel only made the bird 
hop suddenly upward. But the sec- 
ond nailed it squarely. I was sur- 
prised since both times I’d led the 
bird far in excess of what my shoot- 
er’s instinct had indicated. 

“They’re tricky,” my friend said as 
he walked over to examine the bird 


A double for the author, and another speeds 
on down the way,— future fate unknown. 


with me. “Another thing what makes 
it hard to judge the right lead is 
they’re so small.- -” 

BANG! Simultaneously with the 
explosion at our backs several pel- 
lets of spent shot stung our ears and 
necks. I turned and yelled angrily 
at the man who'd blasted carelessly 
in our direction and who could now 
be seen walking quickly away. He 
purposely gave no sign that he’d 
heard me. 

By this time another big flight of 
birds—perhaps a hundred or more— 
were weaving and bobbing toward 
us several fields distant. Several 
dozen eager hunters were already 
blasting away at the milling, pitching 
doves, some of the men shooting dan- 
gerously close to one another despite 
warning cries of “Too low! Too low!” 
from the more seasoned hunters who 
realized the danger of shooting such 
low-flying birds. The acrid smell of 
burnt powder was sharp on the warm 
air and here and there beneath the 
stunted pines and other trees of the 
hedgerows one could actually see 
the powder smoke hanging in thin 
clouds, so that the scene brought 
back uncomfortable war memories. 

“T like my dove shooting, but this 
is getting too rugged for me,” I told 
the old man. “I’m getting out.” 
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He obviously was ready to go, too. 
“Why don’tcha try that dog fennel 
which grows on the other side of the 
rock pits?” he suggested as we 
walked back toward the parked cars. 

“You mean those shoulder-high 
weeds?” I asked. “That would make 
for pretty tough shooting, wouldn’t 
it?” 

He nodded. “There’s rattlesnakes 
in there, too. But you won’t have to 
worry about getting your head shot 
off” 

I decided to follow his suggestion. 
As I drove off toward the new site 
I could see hunters everywhere. 
They’d taken up positions at every 
conceivable vantage point, hoping 
eagerly to get a shot at the by this 
time thoroughly confused targets as 
they zipped past overhead. It being a 
Saturday afternoon, with some of 
the rock pit operations discontinued 
over the week end, some of the 
enthusiastic hunters had taken up 
firing positions in such unlikely spots 
as the metal bodies of parked dump 
trucks, behind an abandoned farm- 
er’s harrow in a field. One deter- 
mined man sat expectantly in the 
bucket seat of a bright yellow bull- 
dozer, which in turn rested on a 
small island of earth at the bottom of 


(Continued on Page 37) 


























GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any 
one of the above holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such 
holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. 
Cross bows are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber 


combined) . 


Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, 
spotted or Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, 


cub bear, snow goose, swan, and non-game birds. 


times. 


Panther protected at all 


Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying 
squirrel, opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 


RABBIT 





Both cottontails and swamp rab- 
bits are declared to be game animals. 
There is no closed season for the 
taking of rabbits, and no daily bag 
or possession limit. 

A hunting license is required to 
take rabbits during the regular open 
season for game animals and birds. 

Rabbits may be taken at night 
under special permit issued by the 
Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission when the 
animals are found to be damaging 
personal property. 





Daily bag limit 10, no season’s bag 
limit. 

Ist District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County which shall be 
CLOSED on Sunday and open on 
Monday. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
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February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

Ath District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

5th District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times. 


TURKEY 





Daily bag limit, 2; season bag limit 
a. 

Ist District: November 15 through 
January 18, except counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, DeSoto, 
Polk (south of State Road 60), and 
Hillsborough (south of U. S. High- 
way 92), where the open season 
will extend from November 15 
through November 20. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Pinellas County 
CLOSED. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
January 18. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 
That portion of Columbia County 
south of State Road 18, and east of 
U. S. Highway 441 CLOSED at all 
times. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
January 18. Hunting permitted 


GAME 


every day. SPECIAL GOBBLER 
SEASON, Eglin Field, March 28 
through April 5; 42-hour before sun- 
rise to 12 noon. 

4th District: November 15 through 
January 18. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

5th District: November 15 through 
January 18. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times. 


DEER 





Deer must have at least one antler 
measuring five inches in length. 

Daily bag limit, 1; season bag 
lonit. Z. 

1st District: November 15 through 
January 4. Hunting permitted every 
day. Counties of Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
(south of State Road #60), and 
Hillsborough (south of U. S. High- 
way #92) CLOSED. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
January 4. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 
SPECIAL SEASON in Gilchrist 
County, November 15 through De- 
cember 7; first six days open, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday CLOSED 
at all other times. That portion of 
Columbia County south of State 
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LAWS 


Road 18 and east of U. S. Highway 
441 CLOSED. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
January 11. Hunting permitted every 
day. Okaloosa and Walton Counties 
open November 15 through Novem- 
ber 30, and December 20 through 
January 4. Washington County and 
Holmes County CLOSED. Escambia 
and Santa Rosa Counties CLOSED 
except within Eglin Field and Black- 
water Management Areas. 

4th District: November 15 through 
January 4. Hunting permitted every 
day. Monroe County CLOSED to 
the hunting of Key Deer. 

oth District: November 15 through 
January 4. First six days open, 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
CLOSED at all other times. 


SQUIRREL 






Daily bag limit, 10 gray, two fox; 
no season’s bag limit. 

Ist District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

2nd District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open. 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times, except 
Nassau County where Sundays shall 
be CLOSED and Mondays open. 

3rd District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted every 
day. 

4th District: November 15 through 
February 1. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

oth District: November 15 through 
February 1. First six days open, 
December 25 through January 4, 
open. Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
CLOSED at all other times. 
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1958-1959 
HUNTING SEASON 


MIGRATORY 


BIRDS 








Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession 
RAIL (marsh Sept. 13 thru Nov. 16 15 30 
hen) and 

GALLINULE Sora rail-25 25 
WOODCOCK Dec. 13 thru Jan. 11 4 8 
DOVE *October 4 thru Nov. 2 and 

Nov. 27 thru Dec. 31 10 20 
SNIPE Dec. 13 thru Jan. 11 8 8 
DUCK Nov. 22 thru Jan. 15 4** 8** 
GEESE  ___ Nov. 22 thru Jan. 15 2 4 
COOT Nov. 22 thru Jan. 15 10 10 








*That part of Franklin Co. (Third District) east of State Road 30 and a 
line extending from the point where State Road 30 turns west to the water 
line and including all of Alligator Point shall be closed to the taking of 
doves during the Oct. 4 thru Nov. 2 portion of the dove season. 


**Day’s bag of duck may include only one wood duck and only one hooded 
merganser. Possession limit of wood duck is 2, possession limit hooded 
merganser is 1. The daily bag limit of ducks may not include more than 
(a) 2 canvasbacks, or (b) 2 redheads, or (c) 1 canvasback and 1 redhead. 
The possession limit of ducks may not include more than (a) 4 canvas- 
backs, or (b) 4 redheads, or (c) 4 in the aggregate of both canvasbacks 
and redheads. In addition to the limits on other ducks, the daily bag limit 
on American and red-breasted mergansers is five, possession limit 10, 
singly or in the aggregate of both kinds. 


Shooting hours — One-half hour before sunrise to sunset EXCEPT 
dove which may be taken only from 12-noon until sunset. 


Hunting for migratory birds allowed every day during the open 
season in all districts except Nassau County where hunting is prohibited 
on Sundays. 
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With a controversial subject like 


squirrel hunting you've got to... 


Take a Stand 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


OMEWHERE IN A TALL dense-crowned tree to my right a squirrel barked. 
Tensely I shifted my .22 rimfire autoloader to half cast and peered into 


the branches. There was an agonizing lull followed by two or three more 


If you sit quietly one of the curious animals 
will eventually show. 


ominous barks. I strained, trying to see something. But it was just at first 


light and still too hazy to identify anything in the leaf-shrouded tree top. 
Leaning forward slightly on the log, I watched the trees quietly. The 





Photo by Hill Hansen 
Whether you hunt with shotgun or a .22, patience is a must, and 
will prove rewarding. 


air was calm, punctuated only by the mingling of 
various woods sounds that greet the awakening of a 
new-born day. Occasionally, the squirrel would bark. 
Two birds chattered incessantly in a tree top almost 
directly overhead. A cottontail rabbit bounded out of 
a clump of brush, jumped wildly as he aborted his path 
of travel upon spying me, and scampered out of sight 
between two tree trunks. 

It was a cool clear-breaking autumn morning. I 
was hunkered on my makeshift stand—in this instance 
a rotting log—a few minutes before daybreak, well 
knowing that the early squirrel hunter gets the game, 
to rephrase an old adage. When hunting squirrels 
solitaire, it is best to be in the woods and hidden as 
early as possible. 

Gradually long shades of light were drawn on the 
eastern horizon. Soon the sun edged into sight. I kept 
my eyes glued to the tree where I heard the squirrel 
bark. Momentarily he showed, hopping out on a large 
limb and pausing to raise and gaze about, his bushy 
tail twitching provocatively. 

Bracing the rifle across my knee, I rested the cross- 
hairs of the scope sight just below the squirrel’s eye 
and slowly squeezed the trigger. Almost simultane- 
ously with the report of the .22 that cracked like a 
bull whip, the squirrel pitched backward off the bole 
as if pole-axed. 
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Pinpointing the location where the 
animal fell, I eased back on the log. 
Here is where the run-of-the-mill 
squirrel hunter would have most 
likely blundered. Contrary to be- 
lief, the muzzle report of a rifle 
doesn’t greatly alarm squirrels. They 
don’t associate such inanimate 
noises with danger. If you remain 
still and quiet and not show yourself, 
frequently you can bag two or three 
from the same stand. 

Within ten minutes wildlife start- 
ed stirring again. The drama of the 
woods assumed normalcy as birds 
criss-crossed between trees. It wasn’t 
long before I sighted another squir- 
rel. This one scooted down a tree 
trunk about thirty-five yards off, 
bounded several feet, then halted 
to scratch in the grass. My first shot 
was low, scattering leaves just below 
the animal’s belly. 

It leaped frantically, hitting the 
ground running. I fanned its rear 
with two more hasty shots as it 
raced for the protection of a nearby 
tree. 

The arboreal animal jumped half- 
way up the trunk, disappearing on 
the opposite side. I knew it hadn’t 
seen me, so I sat perfectly still, con- 
fident that it would soon betray its 
whereabouts. I had to wait only 
about ten minutes. Suddenly I spied 
something move slightly between the 
forks of two branches, and shortly 
the movement materialized into the 
head of a curious squirrel. Taking 
plenty of time I centered the sight 
and tightened my trigger finger. The 
slug nailed the animal just below 
the left eye. 


Settling back on the log I waited 
for perhaps fifteen minutes more. 
Satisfied that I’d probably cleaned 
out all squirrels within eyesight, I 
went after my pair of kills and start- 
ed searching for a fresh stand. 


A squirrel’s eyes are adapted to 
movement and he can be fooled, as 
can most game, by things which do 
not move. This is why the wise 


When moving between stands, walk slowly 
and cautiously, and study the surrounding 
trees intently. 
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squirrel hunter, going at it alone, 
will move as little as possible, spend- 
ing most of his time sitting still 
where he can thoroughly scrutinize 
all surrounding habitat. 

But if you are one of those nervous 
hunters, such as I, who find it dif- 
ficult to remain on stand for more 
than thirty minutes at a stretch, then 
it will call for moving between 
stands, stopping frequently to search 
the woods as you shift locations. 

The slower you move, the better. 
Take one step and stand still two, 
putting your feet down cautiously 
to avoid all unnecessary noise pos- 
sible. When your blood starts cir- 
culating and your muscles become 
untied, look for another stand. 

Once you find another good van- 
tage point, amply concealed, get 
down and remain still until you 
can’t stand it another moment. Then, 
and only then, move. Repeat this 
procedure until your hunt is con- 


cluded. 


That’s what I’d done this time. 
After hunting about one-hundred 
yards into the thick timber, I began 
searching for another suitable spot 
to stop. Sighting a cluster of grape 
vines spider-webbed between two 
trees, I found a soft spot well con- 
cealed and seated myself comforta- 
bly for a long wait. With as little 
commotion as possible I studied the 








sun-drenched canopy of tree tops 
overhead. 

Hunting off a stand is the sensible 
method of squirrel hunting in Flor- 
ida’s heavy timber, especially if a 
hunter is working alone. Two hunt- 
ers or a hunter and dog can sys- 
tematically comb the woods, rousting 
out hidden squirrels. But the lone 
hunter is facing a disadvantage. 
Squirrels can flatten out on a trunk, 
moving with the hunter to remain 
hidden. 

The 1958 squirrel season in Florida 
commences one-half hour before sun- 
rise on Saturday, November 15, and 
closes one-half hour after sunset 
on Sunday, February 1. The daily 
bag limit is ten grey squirrels and 
two fox squirrels with no season 
limit. 

I remained on my present stand 
for perhaps thirty minutes without 
success. Moving again, I located an- 
other spot behind a fallen log and hid 
once more. This time patience paid 


off. 


Lying on my stomach, I rested the 
rifle barrel across the log and watch- 
ed the trees stretching off into the 
distance. I hadn’t been settled more 
than five minutes when a sly red 
fox squirrel, much smaller than the 
two greys I’d killed earlier, sidled 
around a trunk followed by a second. 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Photo by Morrie Naggiar 
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In the Ocala National Forest and Eglin Field hunting areas, shooting 
from a tree overlooking a game trail is a popular and effective 
method of still hunting. Many shooters build platforms amid tree 
branches when they cannot find a tree that gives natural requisites. 


N™ To NovEMBER—the magic month for all hunt- 
ye ers—no sheet on the Florida sportsman’s calen- 
dar holds as much promise of hunting fun as October. 
Besides usually ushering in the dove season, October 
is bowhunting time. 

Each October, special big-game bowhunts are held 
in the Ocala National Forest and Eglin Field areas, 
dates for which are given statewide newspaper pub- 
licity by the Game Commission. 

As a sought supplement and/or substitution this 
year, bowhunters throughout Florida made petition to 
the Game Commission to open the heretofore closed 
Withlacoochee area solely to bowhunting for a period 
comparable to the general gun-hunting season. As 
alternatives, State bowmen have asked for either the 
setting aside of some other Game Management Area 
for bowhunting only, or else a ten day prior right of 
access to the Withlacoochee area, should the decision 
be made to open up that section to general hunting 
this year. The objective is an expanded bowhunting 
program over that of previous years. 

Like many other states observing special bowhunt- 
ing seasons, Florida does not recognize nor permit the 
crossbow as a legal hunting weapon; only the vertically 
drawn and aimed longbow can be used. 

However, for efficiency all the popular modern bows 
are purposely made long—5% to 6 feet long—such as 
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To the hundreds of 
bowhunters throughout Florida 


October is the 


Month 


of 





Promise 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


those of Robin Hood’s day, although the American 
Indian favored a short bow. Today, Australian aborig- 
ines probably use the shortest of the modern bow 
styles. Theirs are only about a foot long—but neverthe- 
less are sufficient in size and power to propel small, 
poison-tipped arrows with deadly effect. 

Modern longbows are far superior to those of earlier 
times. Today, a light target bow, when used for hunt- 
ing, is perfectly capable of driving a sharp arrow 
completely through the fleshy areas of a deer or wild 
hog, but when arrow hits are made in bony regions of 
shoulder and hip the more powerful bow weights 
usually out-perform lighter versions. A razorsharp 
(and some actually incorporate razor blades) hunting 
arrow, driven by a fairly heavy bow, will often pene- 
trate completely through a deer or hog, regardless of 
location of the hit. In Florida, most bows used for 
hunting pull between 40 and 55 pounds and are of 
wood, glass, or composite materials. 

A bow that is rated at a certain number pounds 
(pull) at full draw of 28 inches, will drop in power 
approximately 24% to 3 pounds per inch when drawn 
with an arrow shorter than the 28 inch standard length. 
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For example, a bow that is rated 50 pounds will pull 
only about 45 pounds with a 26 inch arrow. Also, the 
very best of bows can lose as much as 10 to 15 pounds 
of their rated weight after a thousand shots or less. 

Many bowhunters prefer the straight style bow 
liked by Howard Hill. They buy ready-mades or skill- 
fully shape their own from well seasoned lemonwood 
staves. One source of supply for select lemonwood. 
ideally suited to bows and to surf casting rods, is the 
Edgecomb-Hunter Hardwood Corp., 53 Ann Street, 
New York City. Staves are $3.00 each. If your correct 
arrow length is 28 inches or more, your custom bow 
should have an overall length of not less than 5% feet, 
according to expert Howard Hill. 

Whether you get a recurved end bow, which gives 
flatter trajectory when compared with a straight style 
bow of identical weight (pull), don’t make the mistake 
of purchasing one that you cannot pull to full draw 
comfortably and repeatedly. Overbowed by a weapon 
too powerful for you to fully draw and aim confidently, 
you will be handicapped from the start. 

Because it is subjected to tremendous force, and 
jumps from a dead rest to full speed in a fraction of a 
second, an arrow actually bends around the center of 
the bow as it begins its flight, but a shaft of correct 
spine (stiffness) will come back into line of target and 
make a true flight. 

Although deadly, a hunting arrow possesses little 
of the shocking power that is characteristic of most 
rifle bullets. It kills primarily by severing major blood 
vessels, causing fatal hemorrhage. 

Also, the secret of accuracy and killing power in a 
hunting arrow is speed; arrow velocity of 190 to 200 
feet per second is both desirable and excellent arrow 
performance. Surprisingly, a properly spined broad- 
head of 125 grains is faster and gives greater penetra- 
tion at 30 yards and beyond than a heavy arrow carry- 
ing a 160 to 185 grain broadhead. A general rule is to 
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Not a crew member of a flying saucer from outer space, but a com- 
pletely camouflaged Florida bowhunter ready for action. 


multiply bow weight by 8 for a fairly close estimate 
of arrow weight needed for best performance. 

Most frequent errors the novice makes in selecting 
arrows are in getting them too long and too cheap. 
Even for beginners, quality arrows, matched for spine 
(stiffness) and weight, are worth their price. Cheap 
arrows are likely to have flaws and any crookedness 
will surely affect an arrow’s true flight. 

Common arrow lengths may be 
24 to 30 inches, depending on the 
individual shooter’s arm length. To 
find your correct arrow length, place 
one end of a yardstick against the 
hollow of your neck and support it 
between fully outstretched palms. 
Where your fingertips touch on the 
yardstick—there is your correct ar- 
row length. Another method is to 
make fingertip to fingertip measure- 
ments of your sidespread arms and 
compare the figure with a table fur- 


nished by arrow manufacturers. 
(Continued on next Page) 


There are hundreds of active archers through- 

out Florida, and they like to get together for 

practice and competitive shoots. Photo shows 

part of a turnout for an open tournament 
recently held at Pensacola. 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 


Target arrows are measured from the bottom of the 
nock to the front of the shoulder of the point. 

Arrows of correct length for the individual bowman 
should be fully and uniformly drawn to length. 

The drawing length of field and blunt type arrows 
is measured from the bottom of arrow nock to the back 
end of arrow point, regardless of the type of field or 
blunt point used. 

Quivers come plain or highly ornamented, and in 
various styles, to suit a variety of individual tastes. 
Many available models not only will hold all the bow- 
man’s arrows but also such essential accessories as 
extra bowstrings, cube of beeswax, whet stone or file, 
knife and snakebite kit, and sometimes his lunch and 
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Whether flat, 3-bladed or 4-bladed, hunting arrows have to be 

razor-sharp to be fully effective, and render humane kills on big- 

game. The razorhead shown above actually incorporates easily 
replaced sections fashioned from razorblade steel. 


a plastic rainjacket! 

Of the different available styles, either a bow 
quiver (attached to the handle of the bow and usually 
holding three arrows) or a small leather quiver worn 
on the hip is advisable for the beginner. It takes con- 
siderable practice to use a shoulder quiver quietly 
and with a minimum of arm movement, and in hunting 
wary game, such as deer, these factors exert marked 
influence on one’s chances of success. To the uniniti- 
ated, a shoulder quiver seems to be a gremlin in dis- 
guise—often snagging its exposed arrow ends on low, 
overhanging brush and seemingly rattling its contents 
noisily at times when maintained silence is of para- 
mount importance to the bowman. 

Long shot kills are the exception. Probably the 
longest shot on record is that of a deer kill made in 
Utah at a range of 173 yards. Even Howard Hill, long 
considered one of the world’s most skilled bowmen, 
says he considers 50 yards the maximum range at 
which he can reliably expect to make killing hits on 
big game. Accuracy at 50 yards and beyond requires 
almost perfect range estimation, aiming and arrow 
release, if anything more than a lucky hit is expected. 
Even Hill finds such shooting difficult and uncertain. 
Most of the deer that he kills are shot at close range 
following a careful stalk or as an opportunity devel- 
oped from still hunting. The average bowman can 
expect to make most of his shots at around 30 yards, 
the national average, or at almost point blank range 
if his quarry is unsuspecting and permits or makes 
close range approach. Therefore, logically confine your 


Photo shows what happens when arrow is released from modern 

recurved-end style bow. Because it is subjected to tremendous 

force, and jumps from a dead rest to full speed in a fraction of a 

second, an arrow actually bends around the center of the bow as 

it begins its flight, but a shaft of correct spine will come back into 
line of target and make a true flight. 
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practice to the shorter ranges. When you can regu- 
larly hit a target the size of your hat at 30 yards, you’re 
prepared to bowhunt with a good chance of success. 

Also practice shooting through such obstructions 
as wire fences, narrow lanes through treee branches 
and lanes. In actual hunting, you probably won’t get 
many clear shots. 

But even when made by skilled hands, shots at 
fast running game are in the 100 to 1 chance category— 
especially if arrows are released at targets moving on 
an erratic course through low forest growth. 

Bowhunting is a relatively safe sport, especially so 
when it observes its own special seasons and does not 
coincide with legalized gun-hunting. When the two 
phases of hunting activity share contemportry dates, 
greatest personal danger is not that of being accident- 
ally shot by another bowman, but being mistaken for 
game and shot by an over anxious powder burner. 

One reason for the bowman being the better insur- 
ance risk is that essentially he is a close range hunter. 
In order to make killing shots, he must get fairly close 
to his targets—50 yards or less. His target identifica- 
tion is generally positive and his act of shooting delib- 
erate and fully controlled. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that fatal bowhunting 
accidents are few. Wisconsin, for example—a state that 
had many thousands of bowman afield annually—did 
not report a single bowhunting fatality in more than 
twenty years of intensive hunting. Its record, although 
no longer perfect, is still very good. The same can be 
said of Michigan and New York, two other states in 
which bowhunting enjoys a high degree of participant 
popularity. As in other sports, accidents can and do 
happen, but in bowhunting they are few and far be- 
tween. Most bowhunters are serious minded persons, 
fully conscious of the fact that a bow can be a dan- 
gerous weapon in unskilled or irresponsible hands. 

Becoming an expert bowman requires concentration 
on basic principles, determination and practice, says 
Jay Peake, a national champ. This holds true whether 
one prefers the competitive phase of the sport, bow- 
hunting, or both. 

In hunting activity, expert Tom Forbes claims there 
are three basic requirements for any successful hunt: 
(1) Complete mastery of your weapon; (2) Familiarity 
with your hunting territory; and (3) Knowledge of 
your game and its habits. 

Wearing noiseless fabric camouflage clothing, like 
the complete outfits made by Camouflage Products 
Company, Jacksonville, is a must when bowhunting. 
But camouflaged coat, cap and pants are not enough. 
The white areas of face and hands must be camou- 
flaged, too. 

When hunting deer, determination of wind direc- 
tion is also very important. Always try to keep down- 
wind of your game—that is, take a stand or make a 
stalk so that the wind blows from the game to you, not 
vice versa. Some hunters tie a 6 or 8 inch length of fine 
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Target archery and bowhunting has many women enthusiasts, and 
some of them are taking home trophies and venison on equal terms 
with their male rivals. 


thread to the top loop of their bowstrings, for a con- 
stantly available weather vane. If you wish, as many 
bowmen do, you can add such helps as a deer call and 
scent lure. Used skillfully, they are proven aids to 
deer hunting. 

For beginners, still hunting probably is the best 
bet ... It takes skill developed from experience to 
complete an attempted stalk on wary game. 

A simple platform built among trees overlooking a 
game trail is rapidly increasing in popularity among 
bowmen who elect to still hunt. They have tearned 
that game seldom looks up and that possibility of the 
hunter’s scent being wafted to keen nostrils is greatly 
lessened. If you decide to use a tree stand, build it 
at least 12 feet above the ground and large enough so 
that you can easily turn around and make shots in any 
direction. 

When you get settled in a good spot, take a few 
practice draws to flex your bow and to make sure the 
bow is clear of brush. 

It may be difficult, but don’t immediately follow up 
a wounded deer after a hit has been scored. A pursued 
animal will often manage to run a long distance even 
though fatally wounded. When not pursued, he 
will soon slow down and stop; meanwhile, internal 
hemorrhage is working to help you bag your buck. 
You should find him lying dead an average of 75 yards 
from the spot where he was standing when the arrow 
hit him. 

Your big buck kill may occur on your first trip 
afield, or it may result only after trying various tech- 
niques, but sooner or later you will score. This may 
be your year! @ 
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A total of 28 outboard-motorboats and six airboats got off to a pre-sunrise start on the day- 
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long poisoning of gizzard shad at Lake Apopka. 


For Better 
FISHING 


By E. T. “RED” HEINEN, Chief 


Fish Management Division 


Photo by Jim Floyd 








HE CASE HISTORY of Central Flor- 

ida’s Lake Apopka reads much 
like the medical chart of an ailing 
person long under the surveillance 
of a family physician. 

It all started back in 1949, when 
the 31,000-acre lake started to show 
signs of losing some of its appeal as 
a prime fresh water sport fishing 
“hot spot.” Long enjoying nation- 
wide fame as one of the best produc- 
ers of angling action, Lake Apopka 
suddenly gave evidence of a sharp 
decline in its healthy condition as a 
prolific body of water heavily popu- 
lated with Florida’s more popular 
game fishes, largemouth bass, bream, 
crappie, and shelleracker. 

Early tests made by biologists of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Fishery Division, pro- 
duced the startling revelation that 
the bass population consisted mostly 


Airboats from the Hyacinth Control Division. 

and four outboards covered over 10,000 sur- 

face acres of the northwest portion of the 
lake with the shad-killing poison. 


Photo by Jim Floyd 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 


The Auqust 19, shad kill on Lake Apopka was estimated to be close 
to ten million pounds. 


of adults, which meant that no new generations were 
on hand to replace the decreasing numbers of “grown- 
up” bronzebacks. 

Further diagnostic examinations were made, and 
included a sampling of all the fish populations through 
such research techniques as seining, spot poisoning and 
chemical analysis of the waters. It was soon discovered 
that an extreme overbalance of gizzard shad was slowly 
reducing Lake Apopka’s ability to produce game fish 
so necessary for its existence as a fishing lake giving 
support to a myriad of business establishments located 
all along its shores. Treatment by a highly specialized 
series of chemical applications could remedy the situa- 
tion, but the prescribed corrective measures would take 
several years and be extremely high of cost. 

During the 1957 session of the State Legislature, a 
special program, sponsored by Governor LeRoy Col- 
lins, was passed in which $250,000 was put into the 
“Fishing Improvement Appropriation” for use during 
the 1957-59 Biennium. From this Appropriation, $30,- 
000 was earmarked for the Lake Apopka project, and 
was matched by similar amounts from the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, and Orange and Lake 
Counties on whose borders the lake is located. 

With adequate funds and trained technicians now 
available to do the job, plans were made for three 


(Continued on next Page) 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 

A total of 6,500 gallons of rotenone “fish poison” was used this 

year. Rotenone is a chemical extracted from the roots of the Derris 
plant, imported from South America. 





Photo by Jim Floyd 

On the afternoon before the poisoning project, more than 45 Com- 

mission employees gathered at the Winter Garden City Docks for a 

complete briefing by Mel Huish, Federal Aid Coordinator for the 
Fisheries Division. 


The loading of drums of rotenone into the boats started during the 

pre-dawn hours. Some of the boats used were loaned by various 

Lake Apopka fish camps and loading equipment was provided by 
private and civic interests. 


Photo by Jim Reed 














Photo by Jim Floyd 


(Continued from preceding Page) 
annual applications of a special chemical known as 
rotenone. This chemical, used for centuries as a fish- 
killer by the Indians of Central and South America, 
was only recently found to be toxic, when properly 
diluted, to gizzard shad without harming gamefish. 
Applied to the waters of a lake, rotenone coats the gills 
of the shad and causes constriction preventing free 
passage of blood through the gills which results in 
eventual suffocation. The gamefish of Florida can resist 


Photo by Jim Reed 


Although the spray equipment used is the same employed for Hyacinth Control, previous 
experience made known the proper adjustments necessary for an application to insure a 


negligible kill of game fish. 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 


Each of the 34 boats used between three and four drums of rotenone 

during the 14-hour long operation. Sixteen boats operated from the 

Orange Fishing Lodge (left): eight craft from the Winter Garden 

Docks; and six airboats plus four outboards from Tom’s Camp (above) 

at Monteverde. For airboat use, it was necessary to transfer the 
poison from drums to special carrying tanks. 


the effects of the chemical up to a point, but improper 
usage could mean the destruction of ALL fish. 

The first treatment was made during November 
1957, (full report appeared in the February, 1958 issue 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE) and proved highly success- 
ful. More than 3142 million pounds of the undesirable 
shad were destroyed, and in a matter of weeks, fishing 
conditions improved. Crappie (speckled perch) sud- 
denly appeared to be rejuvenated and limit strings 
were soon a common occurrence. 


The date for the second treatment 
was set for August 19, 1958. Weather 
conditions were ideal and before 
dawn, some 28 specially rigged mo- 
tor boats and six airboats headed for 
the open lake with another lethal 
dose of rotenone for the gizzard shad 
still on hand. The day-long operation 
proved even more successful than 
anticipated and an estimated 10 mil- 
lion pounds of shad were killed. Fur- 
ther evidence of last year’s successful 
application was brought to light in 
that there was a notable lack of me- 
dium-size shad in the recent kill. 
This year’s destruction eliminated 
considerable numbers of the new 
hatch, and a great many of the old- 
sters who survived last year’s appli- 
cation. The remaining adults will 
probably spawn one more time be- 
fore completing their life-cycle which 


usually runs three to four years. The 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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SUN TANNED BEAVER — Seldom are beaver associated with the 
Sunshine State, but scattered colonies can be found throughout 
Northwest Florida. Wildlife Officer Brantley Goodson was called 
recently to change the home-location of this flat-tailed dam-builder 
when a Jackson County farmer found the culprit to be clogging a 
drain canal. Old toothy was immediately moved to new quarters. 






Photo by 
Jake Johnson 


GAME ANIMAL — Wild hogs have been declared game animals and 
may be hunted on the Corbett, Avon Park, Camp Blanding, Farmton, 
Eglin Field, and Everglades Management Areas during the open 
seasons designated for each area. The bag limit is one per day, and 
two per season except in the Camp Blanding Area where the season 
limit is four. A complete summary of ALL hunting season rules and 
regulations is available at County Judge’s offices, or the Game 
Commission, Tallahassee. 
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APOPKA CELEBRATION — Tall State Senator from Orange County, 
the Honorable John Sutton, extends congratulations to Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission Director, A. D. Aldrich, during banquet 
celebrating the selective poisoning of millions of pounds of gizzard 
shad at Lake Apopka, by Commission employees. Commission Chair- 
man Julian Alford, left; and Commissioner Don Southwell also spoke 
at the banquet sponsored by local citizens. Complete story appears 
on page 22, this issue. 
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Photo by Jim Reed 


HIGH CLIMBERS — Game Commission employees Phil Whitaker and 
Al McLaughlin head skyward to complete construction of new radio 
tower at Leesburg. The Commission is now changing 25 base stations 
and over 280 mobile units to a newly assigned frequency. This was 
made necessary for national defense when previous frequency was 
assigned to the nation’s DEW-line (Daily Early Warning) system. The 
Commission’s radio system is an integral part of Florida’s Civil 
Defense Program. 
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ATURE, IN HER VERY capable way, 

has worked out some interest- 

ing and unusual designs in the way 

of appendages for her various crea- 
tures. 

As might well be expected these 
tails are all kinds—long, short, fat, 
lean, prehensils, non-prehensils and 
some are decidedly ornamental. 

The size, as well as shape of tail 
is influenced by its use, which is, 
indeed, varied. Some tails are used 
as weapons of defense, while others 
serve mainly as balancers, props and 
tools. Then there are those that are 
used to give signals, others to furnish 
warmth, and others are store rooms 
for food supplies. And while many 
tails are extremely odd looking, fits 
the need of its owner to perfection. 

True facts concerning some of 
these. tails reads more like “tall 
tales” than honest-to-goodness truth. 
For example, the tail that is doubt- 
less capable of causing the greatest 
terror to man and beast is absolutely 
harmless—we are speaking of the 
tail of the rattlesnake! The ominous 
warning of the rattler, sounding 
somewhat like the hiss of escaping 
steam, emphasized by buzzes, is a 
chiller! 

The majestic whale, possessor of 
the largest of all tails, uses it as an 
offensive and defensive weapon. This 
monster may playfully raise thirty 
feet or more of tail from the water 
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False Beliefs and Superstitions 


Have Caused A Considerable Amount of 


Tall Tales 
About Tails 


By JAY CASEY 


and bring it down with a tremendous 
splash, or it may use the powerful 
weapon to crush a ship, or to con- 
quer an enemy. 

Another immense creature, the 
elephant, has a comparatively small 
tail. However, to our knowledge, 
the tail of the elephant is the only 
tail that is used as money! In West 
Africa elephants’ tails are the official 
medium of exchange among a cer- 
tain tribe. 

Another in the big-tail class is the 
broad-tailed sheep of Asia, which 
surely is vain over its ponderous tail. 
From necessity the huge tail, weigh- 
ing from seventy to eighty pounds, 
must be carried on a small cart 
hitched to the sheep. It is alleged 
that a reserve stock of fat is stored 
in the tail, which is, indeed a unique 
way of hoarding food. This method, 
however, is also employed by the 


“The beaver’s tail has also been the subject 
of many tall tales and false beliefs.” 





Gila Monster. In times when food is 
plentiful the big tail is thick and 
heavy, but thin and rope-like in 
early spring when the reptile first 
appears after months of hibernation 
during which time it has lived upon 
the nourishment stored in its tail 
cupboard. 


The fat-tailed gecko, and the 
stump-tailed lizard of Australia are 
other creatures using tails as store 
houses. The stump-tailed lizard, with 
a tail so similar to its head that it 
was believed for a long time to have 
two heads and was known as the 
two-head lizard. 


With so many different species of 
lizards it is only natural there would 
be an interesting variety of tails. 
For example there is the spiny- 
tailed with a curious appendage 
looking for all the world like a 
spiked war club. Then there is the 
sail-tailed lizard, with large erectile 
tissue on tail in form of a sail, which 
is used to help the creature scurry 
over desert sand. 


When frightened, nature has made 
it possible for various lizards to un- 
hitch a portion of the tail, leave it 
to wiggle on the ground to attract 
the attention of the enemy, while 
the wily lizard makes a hasty re- 
treat. In time it will grow a new 
tail, and we have read — but never 
seen an example — where occasion- 
ally the cells work overtime and two 
and sometimes as many as three 
new tails are grown at the same 
time. 


Probably one of the oldest “tall 
tales of tails” is the one crediting 
the porcupine with the ability of 
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“shooting” his tail quills like arrows right into any 
would-be attacker. Of course, this he cannot do, but 
don’t underestimate the tail of the porcupine, which 
is truly capable of inflicting agony. Using his club-like 
tail as a flail to drive those quills into flesh the porcu- 
pine does not hesitate. The quills, tipped with tiny 
barbs, are so loosely attached to his skin they are 
easily detached, and because of the barbs the quills 
are even more painful than ordinary needles, and most 
difficult to remove. 

The beaver’s tail has also been the subject of many 
tall tales and false beliefs. It is used for several pur- 
poses, such as serving as a prop to hold itself up when 
an animal is cutting a tree trunk. When danger threat- 
ens the alert beaver slaps his tail down hard on the 
surface of water, making a loud noise and notifies 
others to make themselves scarce. The flattened tail, 
covered with scaly skin, shaped somewhat like a canoe 
paddle is used by the animal as a rudder when swim- 
ming. At one time it was believed the beaver used the 
tail as a trowel when putting mud into place in con- 
structing dams. 

Not a generally known fact, but true, is that the 
bushy tuft of hairs on the end of a lion’s tail conceals 
a small spiky protuberance or “nail.” The exact pur- 
pose of this spur remains a secret. It is said that young 
kangaroos are likewise equipped with a similar spur- 
like growth at the ends of their tails, but disappears 
upon maturity. 

A denizen of the ocean also equipped with a very 
potent tail is the sting ray. Its long whip-like tail pro- 
vided at the tip with formidable pointed spines, barbed 
along the edges, preventing spine from being easily 
withdrawn from a wound causes great suffering to 
anyone coming in contact with the sting ray. 

Another tail to be wary of, small but powerful, is 
that of the scorpion, or in some regions known as 
“stinging lizard.” The end of the jointed tail, where 
sting is located, consists of a very sharp, curved tip 
attached to a bulbous organ containing the poison- 
secreting glands and poison reservoir. 

Anyone who has become too intimate with a scor- 
pion perhaps did not take note of the fact that prior 
to the attack the little creature brought its jointed tail 
up over its back and drove tip into flesh of victim by 
means of a quick, spring-like flick of the tail. The ordi- 
nary scorpion produces a painful, but seldom fatal 
sting. However, the yellow, slender-tailed deadly spe- 
cies, Centruroides sculpturatus, sometimes found in 
the southwest portion of the nation, has caused num- 
bers of fatalities, especially among children. 

Many an outdoorman has had the Oh-so-unpleasant 
experience of displeasing a skunk, and remember long 
and well the results. As its only means of defense, 
when frightened or angered, the skunk turns its back 
to offender and lifting high its plume-like tail sprays 
two or three drops of musk that has the effectiveness 
of a heavy screen of nauseating gas. The skunk is ren- 
dered helpless by holding tail down. 
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“The beautiful bushy tail of the squirrel is useful in many ways.” 


When sitting for a rest the kangaroo’s strong tail 
serves as the third point in a triad. He also uses the 
huge tail as a balancer when running and leaping 
along in his travel, and it serves.as a most formidable 
weapon against enemies. 

Considering its size, the kangaroo rat has the longest 
tail of any known animal. The tail is used as a balancer 
when the little animal makes one of its long leaps, simi- 
lar to the kangaroo, thus explaining how it came to be 
so named. The kangaroo rat also uses its tail much like 
a hand to hold tufts of grass which it gathers to use 
for nest building. 

The long tapering tail of the jumping mouse is not 
merely for ornamental purposes, but serves as a prop, 
as a balancer, and in cold weather the little animal 
wraps itself into a tight ball and winds the long tail 
around and around, making an excellent warmer. 

Some authorities believe that the gopher’s tail, and 
also that of the mole possess a sense of direction, a sort 
of antenna, and warns these underground creatures 
when enemies are approaching from behind. 

The ring-tailed lemur finds his long and prettily 
ringed tail a comfortable cushion upon which to sit. 
It is also useful as a wrap-around for nose and feet on 
cold nights. 

When tired, or ready for all night sleeping, the South 
American woolly monkey curls tail around a limb, 
stretches toes to another limb, then leans back on tail, 
much as a weary person seeks repose in a hammock. 
The tail of the kinkajou serves its owner as a ladder. 
He wraps tail, two or three turns, around limb and 
hangs head down, his favorite position to dine. So use- 
ful is the monkey’s tail it is often called his fifth hand. 

The giant anteater of South America is equipped 
with a tail, two thirds longer than its body, a huge 
mass of bushy hair, which serves as a defensive 
weapon in a most unusual way. Any animal attacking 
the anteater, while it is engaged in eating ants, gets 
mouth, eyes or claws full of hair, thereby giving the 
anteater time to get long snout out of ant hill and 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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A bass angler fishing the many 


rivers of Florida is liable 
to get a starting lesson from 


TT CONVERSION OF a light tackle angler from fresh 
to salt water is often a painful process. The expert, 
who has learned his angling techniques on small or 
medium-sized, fresh-water fish, is in for a rude awak- 
ening the first time he tangles with a salty opponent. 
Especially is this true about trout fishermen. 

Trout fishermen lean to the theory that the begin- 
ning and end of all fine angling is wrapped up in trout. 
These boys in the rubber pants get a little smug in 
their self-declared superiority. Not that they haven’t 
a lot to brag about—trout fishing is wonderful—but it 
is hardly the whole light tackle story. 

Bass fishermen are not immune to this tendency 
to magnify their own specialty beyond its true stature. 
I cut my eyeteeth on small and largemouthed bass. I 
loved them then, and I still do. My admiration, how- 
ever, does not prevent me from admitting that these 
wonderful and most popular of all game fish just do 
not stack up to comparable salt-water fish in a test 
for light tackle. 

The average, fresh-water angler need not worry 
about proving his prowess on salt-water fish, because 
most U.S. anglers live away from our coast lines, and 
on their occasional trips to salt water, switch to heavy, 
“salt-water” tackle. In Florida, this distinction is not 
nearly so well-defined. Most fresh-water fishermen in 
the Sunshine State can never be sure what kind of 
taker their offering will attract. Most of our rivers and 
many of our fresh-water lakes have both salt and fresh- 
water game fish swimming side by side. This ‘‘mixed- 
up” fishing produces some of the most unusual thrills 
in our Florida angling picture. 

It has been my good fortune to introduce many 
expert, light tackle, fresh-water anglers to Florida fish- 
ing. I always head for snook territory to begin this 
sometimes painful process. The gear used is fly and 
spin tackle, with fly leaders going to 10 pound test and 
spinning line at 8 or 10 pound test, with 20 pound mono 
tippets used on both. 

I call snook, “Professors,” because they are the 
ideal fish to teach fresh-water anglers the new skills 
necessary to succeed in salt water. Snook are like black 
bass in many ways. They hit like a bass, fight like bass, 
even look a little like bass. Like bass, they have no 
teeth, and they lie close in to the shore line, requiring 
the same type casting skills. Here the similarity ends. 

Professor Snook is, also, NOT like bass in many 
ways. A snook in high gear makes the best efforts of 
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~ PROFESSOR 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


any bass look like a kitten licking dew off a rose petal. 
Professor Snook is mean and ornery, he is strong as a 
bull, and he doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
quit. He, also, carries a pair of razor blades in his gill 
covers that he uses with the skill and precision of a 
surgeon. 

A few years back, I was guiding a friend from the 
north to a spot of snook fishing on the North Fork of 
the St. Lucie River. Roy Hill is an expert trout fisher- 
man—really expert. Trouble is he knows it and is a 
little condescending toward all other fishing. I was only 
too happy to introduce him to Professor Snook. 

We were using spinning gear with 10-lb. test mono 
tipped with 3 feet of 20-Ib. leader. The lures were gold 
Super-Dupers. There is a curved point on the east side 
of Tarpon Bay that protects a shaded cove running 
deep into the mangroves. I cut the motor a hundred 
yards from this point and began rowing the boat into 
position. I coached Roy on the probable action to come. 
I said, “There is a whole school of snook hanging 
around this point. They are in the 6 to 8 pound class.” 
I could tell Roy wasn’t listening, but I went on anyway. 
“You will probably get a strike as soon as the lure hits 
the water. You’ve got to bring that fish out of there 
right now before he gets his head down.” Roy said, 
“Sure, sure.” 

From then on, Professor Snook took over as chief 
educator. Roy made a beautiful cast low and back under 
the mangrove limbs. A snook grabbed the lure with the 
usual savage lunge. Roy put on what he thought was a 
lot of pressure and sat with open mouth while the 
snook played “London Bridge” among all roots in sight. 
We backed off and tried again. This time on the strike, 
Roy reared back like a frightened horse and popped 
the leader knot. 

We tried again. A snook took the lure out away 
from the brush and made a clean leap. Roy held a tight 
line, and the snook carefully flipped a gill cover over 
the straining mono, which parted with a faint ping. 
We finally got one hooked solid and still on after two 
jumps. This one sulked, and Roy insisted on “playing” 
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A grand example of Florida’s mixed-up fishing is the famous St. 
Lucie River. Ray Gillette took the 5-pound bass shown above from 
| the same waters where, a few days later, Gerry Brooks landed a 
| 30-pound snook. Both used the same outfit, — the author's spincast 





with 10-pound test monofilament. 


him out. Of course, the snook was working on the 
leader, which separated before Roy ever got him close 
to the net. I didn’t have the heart to go back. My trout 
fishing expert had had enough. His ego was flatter than 
a hobo’s purse. 

Fresh-water, light tackle anglers seldom become 
good judges of how much strain their tackle will take. 
How could they?—they never hook a fish that requires 
it. One of their biggest problems when trying for salt- 
water fish is using their tackle well below its limit. 
This feeling for maximum tackle strain is an absolute 
must in salt-water angling, and it can be acquired only 
through experience. Some people never learn, just as 
some mechanics never learn when to quit pulling on a 
bolthead. 

Another trout fishing friend of mine is a fly rod 
expert. He is a wonderful caster and a grand compan- 
ion, but as a snook fisherman, he leaves a lot to be 
desired. Professor Snook hasn’t had much success 
educating this fellow. The Captain insists on using 
popping bugs and insists on holding his rod tip high 
as he retrieves the lure. This is accepted practice in 
dry fly fishing, and he has spent most of a lifetime 
acquiring the habit. Using dry flies, the held high rod 
holds much of the line off the water, thus producing 
less “drag” on the fly and assuring a more natural float, 
but in snook fishing, it’s murder. 

Even Burt Pruitt, who is a very patient man, gets 
provoked at the Captain. He tries so hard, but he 
seldom catches anything. The snook made a monkey 
out of him and his Statue of Liberty stance. Cap is 
either grabbing at the line with his teeth or frantically 
trying to get it from around his neck, as the snook 
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jumps on the slack and spits the bug. It’s hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks, and even Professor Snook must 
get discouraged at times about some of the students. 

One of Professor Snook’s graduates is Al Caputo 
of Boston. Al was a bass and trout fisherman long be- 
fore he came to Florida for the first time a few years 
ago. Al had the usual trout fisherman’s problems, but 
he did not seem to be progressing as well as could be 
expected. About the time I figured he was learning 
a little something on the snook, he’d have a relapse. 
Al’s trouble was that he wouldn’t give his fish any line 
—not an inch. In spite of himself, he’d freeze up on 
the drag if the fish started to go in the other direction. 
Al finally received his salt-water, light tackle diploma 
at Walker Cay out in the Bahamas. 

We were having wonderful fishing, especially on 
big barracuda. Al was making his usual mistakes, and 
his loss of lines and lures was just about to put us out 
of business if it continued. The nearest tackle store was 
in Palm Beach. I finally divided our remaining tackle 
into two piles and told Al to go right ahead using 
his share. That did it—at last he learned to control 
that urge to tighten up—but it came the hard way. 

Most fresh-water, light tackle men learn quickly 
with Professor Snook calling the turn, but most of 
them need this primary schooling before tackling the 
really tough salt-water game fish. Everyone has his 
own idea of which of these taxes the light tackle man 
most. For my own part, I don’t consider tarpon over 50 
pounds, sailfish, or any of the other really big salt- 
water fish as suitable for light tackle. There are plenty 
of other salt-water fish to give your fresh-water tackle 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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A general view of the camp with beautiful cypress and palmettos forming a backdrop to the line of tents. 


Big Cypress Camp-Out 


ORTY MILES WEST of Miami lies the most remote 
section of Florida— some 5,000 square miles of 
trackless cypress and sawgrass country—little changed 
since the Indians retreated into this wilderness at the 
end of the Seminole Indian wars. 

It’s the last frontier in the southern part of the 
state, and one of the most difficult regions to travel 
in the U. S. In the heart of this wilderness area — 
a half mile south of Monroe Station, which stands 
quietly alongside the Tamiami Trail (U. S. 41), 60- 
odd miles west of Miami — on the grounds of the Ever- 
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Experts take time to teach 
youthful sportsmen about exploring 


and living in Florida’s wilderness 


By MAX HUNN 


glades Conservation and Sportsman’s club, five Miami 
Air Explorer squadrons held their first Big Cypress 
campout. 

And in two days, the fifty-seven Explorers and 
their advisors learned more about the ways of the 
cypress and sawgrass country, than most people learn 
in years. 

Their tutors were members of the Everglades Con- 
servation club, a small group of wood-wise sportsmen 
who hunt this primitive area, and who’re as at home 
miles from civilization as you and I are in our own 
backyards. They know every nook and cranny of the 
Big Cypress and they passed onto the Explorers as 
much of their hard learned knowledge as they could 
in a short time. Assisting Boy and Girl Scouts to learn 
about the wilderness of South Florida, and to become 
better outdoors people, and conservation-minded 
sportsmen is a regular program with the Everglades 
club, and more than 1,000 boys and girls have bene- 
fitted from this private, educational program. And at 


Of special interest was the talks on Florida conservation by Lou 
Gainey. Regional Manager for the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 
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Under the supervision of Navy ordnance men, the boys blaze away 

with .22 caliber pistols. Right: First aid afield was extensively 

taught. Lacings from leggings are utilized to tie a splint on the 
simulated broken leg of a “victim.” 


least once a month, some youth organization is bene- 
fitting from this public spirited program. 

It was an action-filled campout. It gave the Air 
Explorers opportunities to learn about the two unusual 
transportation means of the area — swamp buggies and 
airboats; to hold firing practice under the supervision 
of U. S. Navy ordnance men; and to learn about con- 
servation ... needs and programs; to stage a simulated 
hunt for a wrecked aircraft in the cypress country; 
and plenty of time for camping under canvas, cooking 
outdoors, fishing and swimming. 

The two-day affair was attended by members of 
Squadron One, Two, Four, Five and Six. Chief organ- 
izer was P. A. Poole, advisor of Squadron 4, a Navy 
chief stationed at the Naval Air Reserve Training Unit 
at Opa-Locka, Fla. 


The campout got underway officially Saturday 
morning (April 26) when the first of the Air Ex- 
plorer units rolled into the Everglades Conservation 
club grounds. A few had camped the night before, 
but Saturday morning saw activities get into high gear. 

Camp was no more than squared away when a 
Navy heliocopter buzzed the camp site, and then land- 
ed in the parking area at the Monroe Station unload- 
ing two Navy aviation ordinance men, assigned to 
conduct firing practice for the Explorers. 

The boys were divided into two groups for range 
firing with Hi-Standard .22 caliber semi-automatic pis- 
tols provided by the Navy. The groups alternated be- 
tween receiving safety instructions in weapon hand- 
ling and blazing away on the firing range and policing 
the club grounds, assisting the Everglades Conserva- 
tion club members in their conservation work and 
learning about swamp buggies, air boats and the wild- 
life of this primitive area. 

Sig Walker, former game warden, club member 
and professional guide in the cypress-sawgrass coun- 
try, trailered one of his airboats from Miami to the 
camp to demonstrate this unusual craft to the Ex- 
plorers. 
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And it was Bill Penny of Squadron 6, who had the 
good fortune to be selected to pilot this sawgrass 
country craft when Sig took the Explorers for a quick 
ride. 

“Golly, I didn’t know whether I could handle that 
air boat or not,” remarked Bill when he returned from 
his trip. “Those blowboats don’t have any underwater 
rudder or keel, and you’ve got to step on the gas to 
make ’em turn. I wasn’t so sure I could do it, but 
Sig coached me fine. Golly it’s an experience to ride 
‘em. And how they roar.” 

The “blow boat” Bill piloted was driven by a 145- 
HP ex-aircraft engine. The engine mounted with the 
propeller facing aft can drive the “blow boat” at 
speeds up to 45 miles or more per hour. Some air- 
boats mounting 225 HP engines can achieve speeds of 
60 miles an hour. 

These peculiar craft originally were invented in 
the 1920s as “chow boats” and used to haul supplies to 
and the catches from the frogging camps in the Ever- 
glades west of Miami. Later they were adapted to 
hunting frogs, providing greater speed and maneuver- 
ability than the Seminole-type dugouts previously 
used. Now they’re widely used for frogging, for saw- 
crass hunting, for exploration and pleasure rides in 
this soggy country. 

It was a little after two in the afternoon. Noon 
chow and KP were over. The Navy ’copter had re- 
turned and picked up the gunnery instructors, and 
everybody was lounging around the palmetto-lined 
camp site, when a pickup truck pulled into the park- 
ing area, and the driver loosed three long blasts on his 
horn. 

Three blasts had been the pre-arranged assembly 


(Continued on next Page) 
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Everyone was checked-out on the versatile airboats and swamp buggies. Bill Penny of 
Squadron 6 was fortunate to get to pilot Sig Walker’s airboat, above: and, at right, members 
of Squadron 4, take a swamp buggy ride through the ‘Glades with Herbet Batts of the Ever- 

glades Conservation Club. 





(Continued from preceding Page) 
signal, and Explorers could be seen converging on the 


truck from all directions. Soon an advisor’s whistle 
sounded three more shrill blasts. There was no doubt 
that all hands were wanted at once. 

Gathered around the truck, the Explorers learned 
a plane was believed to have crashed west of their 
camp site. A search party was quickly organized. 
Everglades Club swamp buggy men made their huge, 
mis-shapen vehicles—the only ones that can penetrate 
the cypress country—available as possible ambulances 
and in twenty minutes the Explorers were fanning out 
to search the trackless cypress praries west of the 
camp. 

The camping party was divided into three units, 
and to each was assigned a swamp buggy and driver— 
a wood’s expert—as the supporting vehicle. Then cross- 
ing the roadside canal over a primitive bridge, the 
search was launched. What the explorers didn’t know 
was that it was all pre-arranged, and that two Explor- 
ers would be waiting for them as the victims at a pre- 
designated spot in the cypress. 

It was rugged hiking. Cypress knees and trees 
barred their path. Fortunately most of the high water 
had subsided, but there was still plenty of muddy go- 
ing, and each Explorer carefully heeded the pre- 
departure advice of Nick Winkleman, club member 
and naturalist, who had been tramping this area for 
thirty years. 

“Watch where youre walking,” Nick cautioned 
before the search party left. “Don’t look at your feet, 
but look five or six feet ahead on your path. You'll be 
able to see any snakes then. Don’t step over any fallen 
logs without looking onto the other side. And be care- 
ful of sunny rocks—snakes love to take sun baths.” 

And his cautions were timely for there are four 
poisonous snakes found in this area—the diamond 
back rattlesnake, the pygmy rattlesnake, the coral 
snake and the cottonmouth water moccasin, the latter 
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being the most dangerous, being the most difficult to 
see because they’re often covered with mud, and be- 
cause their filth carries also a tetanus danger. No 
Explorers, however, needed their snake bite kits. 


The words of caution were echoing in their ears as 
they plunged into the wilderness. Standard practice 
for anyone lost in the Everglades of cypress country is 
to build a smoke signal. If the downed airmen were 
capable of helping themselves, the Explorers knew 
they’d see a smoke signal. 


The sun was beating down brilliantly as the search 
party slogged through the cypress. Two parties com- 
bined to use one swamp buggy, when one of the bug- 
gies broke a tie-rod trying to force passage between 
a pair of stubborn cypress trees. 

Forty-five minutes later the first Explorers broke 
out of a cypress strand onto a sawgrass prairie and 
spotted the smoke signal. 

A bit surprised at finding two squadron mates play- 
ing victims, they nevertheless quickly gave first aid, 
applying temporary splints to one victim’s leg, and to 
the other’s arm, meanwhile giving them water. It was 
really hot in the sun. When first aid was complete, the 
victims were gently placed on the swamp buggy- 
ambulance and returned to camp. 

It took the first Explorers more than fifty minutes 
to reach the scene, although the actual distance from 
camp was a little over a mile. But a mile in the cypress- 
sawgrass country is a long ways, as any Miami explorer 
who made the trek can tell you. And that’s what they’d 
have encountered in a real emergency. 

Swamp buggies were used to shuttle the Explorers 
back to the Tamiami Trail, and one and all were glad 
to see the trucks waiting, and happier still to learn the 
rest of the day was scheduled for swimming in a 
nearby rockpit which made a convenient rustic swim- 


ming hole. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Royal Tern, Thalasseus maximus. 

The long, deeply forked tail is one 
of the outstanding features of this 
species. Other identification marks 
include the rather slender orange or 
yellowish-orange bill, the white 
forehead (in the winter plumage) 
and blackish legs of the adults. 

The bird is a common year round 
resident of Florida. Areas of con- 
centration shift about as food be- 
comes more abundant in different 
places. 

The Royal Tern is primarily a fish- 
ing bird, taking a variety of fishes up 
to four inches in length. Its prey is 
captured by diving, often from a 
rather considerable height above the 
surface. | 

Breeding colonies are frequently 
spectacularly large. They favor low 
sandy islands along the coasts. Often 
other species of terns as well as other 
birds are found intermixed in the 
colony or in the immediate vicinity. 
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Cabot’s Tern, 
Thalasseus sandvicensis. | 

The Cabot’s Tern, or Sandwich 
Tern as it is also commonly known, 
is an expert diver. Much of its food 
is obtained well offshore. Fish, 
shrimp, squids and other marine life 
makes up a majority of the diet. 
Plunging into the water, often from 
a very considerable height, it is able 
to obtain prey well below the sur- 
face. 

Cabot’s Tern is a pale-plumaged 
bird with long, narrow wings. The 
long, rather heavy black bill with 
sharply defined yellow tip is one of 
the outstanding identification char- 
acteristics. 

- Although they are common resi- 
dents of the Gulf coast, this species 
has seldom been recorded from the 
Atlantic side of the state. 

Caspian Tern, Hydroprogne caspia. 

This is the largest of the terns. It 
is a heavy, broad-winged bird with a 


rather short, forked tail. The bill is 
coral-red in color and stout in form. 
From any distance at all the bird 
presents a definitely gull-like appear- 


ance. 

Experts awing, Caspian Terns of- 
ten soar to great heights, seemingly 
for the pleasure of the experience. 
They are excellent divers as are most 
of the terns and much of their food 
is captured in this manner. They 
sometimes alight on the water and 
feed in a manner similar to that of 
some of the gulls. Caspian terns may 
occasionally rob other birds of their 
prey and they have been known to 
break up the nests of other species, 
eating the eggs and smaller birds. 

Unlike many of its relatives, this 
tern seems to prefer its own com- 
pany, although it occasionally may 
be seen in company with small num- 
bers of its kind. 

In Florida the Caspian Tern is a 


(Continued on next Page) 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 
regular, though by no means a com- 


mon, wintering species. 
Noddy Tern, Anous stolidus. 

The adult Noddy is quite readily 
distinguished by its round tail, the 
brown plumage coloration, and the 
white crown. 

Ocean birds, this tern is confined 
to sections where the surface tem- 
peratures of the sea are relatively 
high. In equatorial islands they are 
to be found nesting during every 
month of the year. They go through 
a rather elaborate nodding ceremony 
about the breeding colonies and this 
characteristic is, of course, responsi- 
ble for their common name. 

The Noddy is not a diving tern, 
seizing its prey from the surface by 
swooping low over the water. Oc- 
casionally they alight on the water 


TAKE A STAND 
(Continued from Page 17) 

It was a rare sight. Seldom do I 
sight as many as two fox squirrels 
in a day of hunting. 

Steadying the autoloader on the 
log, I drew a careful bead and touch- 
ed her off. The squirrel in the rear 
swapped ends. 


The forerunner scrambled up a 
tree and climbed quickly into the 
top, dancing from branch to branch. 
Swinging into an adjacent tree 
crown, it raced down an unsteady 
limb, leaped to another and faded 
behind the trunk before I could sight 
in for another shot. 

The sun had climbed well into the 
sky now and it was beginning to get 
hot, as it does up into the morning 
during the fall. Retreiving my down- 
ed squirrel, I gutted the three 
animals and headed toward my auto- 
mobile. Although there was still 
the chance of seeing more squirrels, 
I decided to quit since few animals 
would be stirring as the weather 
warmed up. To succeed in this wait- 
ing game, the squirrels must be mov- 
ing. Anyway, I had enough to suit 
me. 

Hunting alone for the diminutive 
squirrel is one of the most reward- 
ing and soul-satisfying sports I know. 
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but they usually select exposed reefs 
or floating debris to land upon while 
resting. The small fish, driven to the 
surface by the attacks of larger pre- 
dators, comprise most of the diet. 


In Florida the Noddy is likely to 
be encountered only about the Tor- 
tugas where there remains a size- 
able breeding colony. 


Black Skimmer, Rynchops nigra. 
The red bill with its contrasting 
black tip and the long lower mandi- 
ble is a most distinctive feature of 
this bird. The wings are long and 
this feature, coupled with the black 
plumage and the characteristic bill, 
make the Black Skimmer a readily 
identified bird in the field. 


Skimmers often maneuver in com- 
pact flocks with agility usually seen 
only in the shorebirds. 


It requires even temperament, lots 
of patience and a soft step, but all 
the trouble is worth it. A squirrel is 
a much smarter critter than most 
folks give it credit for being. When 
one of the astute animals sees or 
hears anything out of the ordinary, 
it will either bee-line for a hollow 
tree or will flatten dead still on a 
large bole until whatever is causing 
the disturbance is gone. | 

The only sure way to succeed with 
squirrels if you are hunting alone 
is to beat them at their own game. 
Best way of doing this is to hunt 
from a stand where you make a 
minimum of noise and movement. 

Either a shotgun, any gauge, or a 
.22-caliber rimfire rifle is the proper 
medicine for squirrels. What wea- 
pon you choose depends on _ indi- 
vidual taste and the locale you are 
hunting. In remote areas the sport- 
minded hunter will pick the rifle, the 
firearm that gives the squirrel an 
equal break. 

A shotgun would be the choice 
for populous areas with No. 6 or No. 
74% shot. Any gauge ranging from 
410 to the popular .12 will do the 
trick. With a shotgun you'll nab 
many running animals that other- 
wise would escape if you were using 
a. i22. 





The common name of the species 
results from the habit of cutting the 
surface of the water with the tip of 
its bill as it moves in low, rapid 


flight. 


Skimmers are surface feeders and 
are most active during the morning 
and evening hours and not infre- 
quently at night. As might be ex- 
pected, small fishes of various kinds 
make up most of the diet although 
some crustaceans and other marine 
animal life is taken as the opportu- 
nity permits. 


In Florida the Black Skimmer is 
a permanent resident, occurring both 
along the coasts as well as inland. 
Despite its wide range in the state, 
comparatively few locations support 
nesting colonies of this interesting 


bird. @ 


A friend of mine who does most 
of his squirrel hunting off a stand, 
uses a bow-and-arrow weapon ex- 
clusively. I’ve tried it and must ad- 
mit it offers a challenge and worlds 
of sport, but I haven’t quite gradu- 
ated into this class yet. But it de- 
finitely has possibilities, especially 
for the hunter who is bored with 
conventional methods. 


I know of a pet spot where a small 
stream trickles down through a park 
of hardwoods where there is a large 
population of squirrels. Behind two 
slender saplings there is a large log 
where I can sit comfortably and 
watch a wide area. Almost always 
I can kill squirrels here. But norm- 
ally I only take one or two from this 
particular spot, leaving the brood 
stock for more bushy-tail targets. 


Whenever I’m with a group of 
hunters and we start debating squir- 
rel hunting, I think of this wonder- 
fully quiet and productive spot. All 
my friends know how I feel about 
this squirrel hunting. Id like to be 
there on a cool fall morning, taking 
my stand. 


If you know of such a squirrel- 
hunting paradise, give my way of 
hunting a whirl. You'll see what I 
mean. @ 
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FISHERMEN’S DIGEST, Edited by 
Tom McNally. Available from 
The Gun Digest Company, 227 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
256 pages, well illustrated with an 
abundance of photographs. Price 
$2.95 postpaid. 


They say you can’t tell a good 
book by looking at its cover, but 
this hardly holds true for the new 
Fishermen’s Digest, the first annual 
edition of which was published re- 
cently by The Gun Digest Company, 
Chicago. 


A glance at the outside of the new 
book, with its four-color cover photo 
of a giant tarpon exploding to the 
surface and tail-walking on blue- 
white foam, gives the fishing fan an 
effective preview of the action-pack- 
ed articles and photos to be found in 
the big book’s 260 pages. 


Edited by Tom McNally, outdoor 
editor of The Chicago Tribune and 
frequent contributor to national 
sporting magazines, this first edition 
of Fishermen’s Digest contains more 
than 50 articles and hundreds of 
original photographs on practically 
every subject of interest to fisher- 
men. It is to be issued in a com- 
pletely new edition annually. 


What kind of fishing do you like 
best? Whether it’s cane pole fishing 
on a river bank, casting for bass, or 
angling for the big ones in the Gulf 
Stream, the Fishermen’s Digest con- 
tains an interesting story and photos 
on any angler’s special interest. 


More than 33 famous fishing au- 
thorities have contributed to the new 
book. The editor, in his lead article, 
reveals for the first time complete 
instructions on the “Spoonplugging”’ 
method for catching more and bigger 
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bass regardless of time of day or 


weather conditions. McNally ac- 
companied Buck Perry, who devel- 
oped the system, on dozens of bass 
trips to personally witness the 
amazing productivity of the Spoon- 
plug. 

A. J. McClane, fishing editor of 
Field & Stream, contributed a story 
on spinning lures for salt water fish- 
ing. In another article, McClane tells 
all a bass fisherman needs to know 
about using the various pork lures. 

Joe Brooks, Islamorado, Fla., a 
specialist on bonefish, has written a 
piece called “Gray Ghost of the 





PROFESSOR SNOOK 
(Continued from Page 29) 
a fair test once you've graduated 
from snook in Florida’s fresh or 
brackish water. 


Your light tackle is perfect for 
bonefish, bluefish, Spanish mack- 
erel, snapper, ladyfish, and jack cre- 
valle. If you want to step up the 
pace, try dolphin and bonito. I con- 
sider these two as the best examples 
of blue water, light tackle game fish; 
but before you try for these salty 
characters, the novice is well-advised 
to take a course in one of Professor 
Snook’s classes up some tree-shaded, 
tropical stream. The Professor will 
lead you by the hand through an an- 
gling course that has few equals in 
the academic world. 

In fact, many graduates of the 
Snook Academy refuse to accept 
their diplomas at semester’s end, 
preferring to enroll again in Flor- 
ida’s mixed-up, fresh-water institu- 
tion of higher piscatorial learning. 
There will always be plenty of stu- 
dents when Professor Snook is 
teaching the classes. @ 


Flats,” in which he tells all about 
the elusive bonefish. His special 
skills are also revealed in another 
article, “Leader Logic.” Terminal 
tackle has long been a mystery to 
many anglers, but Brooks’ story casts 
light on heretofore hidden, technical 
facts. 


Byron Dalrymple, a name synon- 
ymous with fishing, explains that 
plug casting will never be replaced 
by spinning, the newest fishing tech- 
nique, in his story, “Plug Casting 
Isn’t Dead.” Dalrymple also contrib- 
utes an article telling why fishermen 
today need so much tackle, and 
backs it up with anecdotes based on 
his own experiences. 


More fishermen today are taking 
to the lakes, rivers, streams, and 
oceans with trailers for setting up 
temporary camps. They encounter 
special problems—where and how to 
camp, how to get the most out of 
their trailers, and how to equip them. 
Dalrymple, who spends six months 
of every year touring America’s fish- 
ing holes by trailer, writes an in- 
formative story on trailer use. 


If you’d like to learn how to catch 
giant catfish with your bare hands, 
outdoor authority George Laycock 
has produced a photo story which 
shows how. 


Other fact-filled articles tell how 
to catch trout anywhere on flies; 
how to take trophy trout on min- 
nows; how to tie flies; how to catch 
bluegills; how to use jigs; how to 
catch marlin, shad, salmon, bluefish, 
striped bass, yellowtails, steelhead, 
and porgies. 


Mel Ellis, outdoor editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal, contributes an 
article which provides tips every 
father should know on how to get 
his children interested in the grand 
old sport of fishing. 


The Fishermen’s Digest, which is 
814 by 11 inches in size, is now avail- 
able in sporting goods, book and de- 
partment stores, or can be ordered 
by mail from The Gun Digest Com- 
pany, 227 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. ©@ 
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JUNIOR 
CON/ERVATIONI/T 


By DENVER 


ITH INVENTORIES AND REPORTS 
W out of the way regarding our 
1958 encampment, we can settle 
down and review some of the events 


and happenings during the summer 
season. 


First of all we want to thank you 
for coming to the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp. From the many reports 
given to us by our staff at camp, we 
can’t help but think you campers 
learned a great deal about the out- 
doors. Eight hundred and forty of 
you attended the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp this summer. Over a hun- 
dred girls are included in this figure. 


This year more interest was shown 
in the earning of degrees in the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Conservation Society. 
Earning these degrees are optional 
and depends on the interest of the 
camper. In other words, it is some- 
thing in addition to the program. 


During the two week period at 
camp, July 6-19, the following boys 
earned the first degree of the Gopher 
(Tortoise): Terry Dye, Miami; Bill 
Sellers, Pensacola; Paul Lefkowitz, 
Miami Shores; Mike Harms, Home- 
stead; Gene Herring, Miami; Johnny 
McKenzie, Palatka; and Charles 
Lines, Gibsenton. 


July 20-26: Bruce Booker, Hia- 
leah; Donald Lewis, Jacksonville; 
Gene Cuccio, Hialeah; Billy Lyle, 
Hialeah; Sal Daher, Miami; Jerry 
Stamps, Miami; and Ted Santana, 
Hialeah, earned the Degree of the 
Gopher also. 


July 27-August 2: The third de- 
gree of the Alligator was earned by 
Paul Bretz of Lutz, Florida. Jimmy 
Devaney of Jacksonville earned the 
second degree of the Possum. Go- 


pher degrees were earned by: Pat 
Nolte, DeBary; Wellesley Corbett, 
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DeBary; Mike Carney, Tallahassee; 
David Wallwork, Marco; Mickey Tu- 
cas, Hollywood; Eugene Cummings, 
North Miami; and Edwin Law, North 
Miami. 

August 3-9: Possum Degrees 
earned by Brian S. Murphy of Or- 
mond Beach and Bruce Cavan of 
Jacksonville. Gopher Degrees earned 
by Robert Frederick III, St. Peters- 
burg; Clyde Fuller, Tallahassee; 
William White, Jr., Melbourne; Rob- 
ert P. Gomer, Jupiter; Dennis Ham- 
mond, Cocoa; and George Economi- 
dis, Tarpon Springs. 

August 10-16: Gopher Degrees 
earned by Henry Hickman, St. Pet- 
ersburg; David Strickland, Aluchua; 
David Miller, Cocoa Beach; David 


Konrady, West Palm Beach; Dick 
Brumback, West Palm Beach; Rocky 
Edwards, Gainesville; Leonard Hill, 
Lake City; Mike Cole, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Campers earning these awards re- 
ceived small wooden profiles of a 
tortoise, a plaque of a possum’s paw, 
or the outline of an alligator. The 
counselor working with boys on their 
degrees was Peter Ripley of Jackson- 
ville. 

Grand total of degrees presented 
at camp: Gopher, 36 boys; Possum, 3 
boys; and Alligator, one boy. Total, 
40. 

A great deal of interest was shown 
toward our Conservation Camp Craft 
Area. In this area the activity in- 
cluded building lean-tos, tables, 
benches, food sacks, shelters, ete. 
Use of axes was demonstrated. 


The wild animal compound was a 
top attraction for the young campers 
to watch and study. Most of these 
birds and animals belonged to Chuck 
Bindner of Bindner Productions. Mr. 
Bindner directed our camp this year 
and gave many interesting talks 
about birds, reptiles and animals. 
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Photo by Jake Johnson 


Campers at the Youth Conservation Camp enjoyed many recreational periods and classes on 
Florida’s wildlife. Earl DeBary, a Junior Counselor from Ocala, had little trouble holding the 
attention of these future sportsmen with his informative lectures on alligators and reptiles. 
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Birds of Prey used were: Golden our staff at camp this year of things 


Eagle, Burrowing Owl, Great Horned 
Owl and Red Headed Vulture. 

Conservation taught about these 
and other birds of prey was the con- 
trol on rodents and snakes. 

Trapping of birds of prey—The 
campers were taught how birds of 
prey could be caught. Many of the 
traps were made at camp. Defense 
habits of each bird was studied. 

Snakes were also identified, the 
poisonous from the non-poisonous. 
Live snakes on hand included: one 
rainbow snake which is very rare, 
five blacksnakes, three coachwhips, 
two pine snakes, three indigo snakes, 
five banded water snakes and 25 
babies, two brown water snakes, two 
green snakes, three red rat snakes, 
two yellow rat snakes, one hog nose 
snake, two ring necked snakes, and 
four scarlet snakes. 

All of these snakes were used dur- 
ing the lecture demonstrations. 

Snakebite treatment was taught 
on hikes, in lectures, and with the 
use of slides at special periods. 

A complete account was made by 


FEATHERED SHADOWS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


a flooded excavation pit! 

I reached my destination and 
parked the car off the narrow woods 
road. It did seem encouragingly quiet 
in here. I'd buckled on my snake 
leggings and taken but a few steps, 
however, when there came the fa- 
miliar croomp-croomp of shotgun 
fire nearby. 

I noted disgustedly that it seemed 
to come from a clump of dwarf pine 
trees that lay between me and the 
tall weed fields where I expected to 
hunt. 

Then I saw the parked car beneath 
the stunted trees. I was somewhat 
surprised to see the attractive wom- 
an, dressed in well-worn khakis, that 
stood beside it. She balanced a heavy 
pump gun tamiliarly over one shoul- 
der as she scanned the sky for birds. 

It seemed to me she would stand 
a much better chance were she to 
move away from the looming car. 
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seen: American Alligator, Gopher 
Tortoises, Musk Turtles, Spiny Soft 
Shelled Turtle, Mud Turtles, Chick- 
en Turtles, Red Bellied Slider, Com- 
mon Snapper, Red Headed Skink, 
Five Lined Race Runner (lizard), 
Greater Five Lined Skink, Brown 
Skink, Florida Anole, Fence Swift, 
Spade Fort Turtle, Mud Puppy, Nar- 
row Headed Toads, Pines Wood Frog, 
Green Tree Frog, Bull Frog, Leopard 
Frog, Eels. 

The technique of lashing and the 
use of a compass, was given during 
the campcraft period. 

Boating—The instructor for this 
class was Rick Wotring of Jackson- 
ville. Only those boys who passed 
their swimming test were allowed 
the use of boats. Safety factors were 
taught. Lynn Hicks assisted in the 
Boating instruction. 

Hunter Safety Course was given 
to our campers this year. This is an 
approved National Rifle Association 
course. Rifle instructors were Bill 
Heagy and Randy Brown. 

The Waterfront was handled by 


Then, as I came closer, I saw the rea- 
son. The little baby inside the ve- 
hicle couldn’t have been much more 
than a year old. 

“T can see that you’re ready for 
’em,” I greeted. 

She nodded. “They’re here, too. 
Plenty of them.” 

“Have you noticed any trading 
over those dog fennel fields?” 

She nodded again. “That’s where 
most of them are. My husband is in 
there, too, having a big time.” 

I grinned and hurried on my way. 
If her husband could stand the thick 
cover and the snakes, I probably 
could, too. I would have to let him 
know of my presence, though, so we 
wouldn’t shoot one another. 

Encountering the woman hunter 
unexpectedly like that had been en- 
couraging. Most women have a habit 
of upbraiding théir husbands for 
shooting the supposedly insignificant 
little mourning dove. In fact, some 
Northern states classify this tanta- 
lizing speedster with its deceivingly 


George Miskimen, Bill Lyons, and 
Wesley Houston. 

Campcraft instruction was given 
by John Humphreys and Charles 
Bonney. 

Overnight camping was led by 
Wesley Houston, John Humphreys, 
and Earl DeBary. Hiking and animal 
tracking was supervised by Bill Post, 
Earl DeBary, Richard Wotring, and 
George Miskimen. 

Fishing instruction was given by 
Lyn Hicks assisted by Bill Heagy, 
Randy Brown, and Rick Wotring. 

Outboard safety and use was in- 
structed by Bill Lyons. 

Ecology (Nature) was taught by 
George Miskimen. 

Snakes, animals, birds of prey 
were taught by Chuck Bindner. 

Our kitchen staff, under the able 
supervision of Mrs. Virginia West- 
phal, kept our campers well satisfied 
with her “homey” meals. A prepared 
menu by a state director was fol- 
lowed very closely. 

There are so many more things to 
consider here but we'll tell you more 
in a later issue. @ 


innocent appearance and sad tune as 
a song bird, and protect it accord- 
ingly. Actually, the mourning dove 
(not to be confused with its tiny 
cousin, the Ground Dove) is a tricky 
target and a fine game bird that is 
capable of flying hundreds of miles 
in a day’s time. Accordingly, it is 
protected under the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law of 1913. 

Perhaps if those who would pro- 
tect the mourning dove still further, 
notably from hunters, were fully 
aware of the extremely high natural 
mortality of this species, they would 
encourage the shotgunners in their 
area to enjoy the fine sport it can 
afford, instead of permitting it to die 
of natural causes, without being har- 
vested at all. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Commission has probably com- 
piled more information on these 
doves than any other state in the 
nation. At intensive four-year study 
of population dynamics, headed by 


(Continued on next Page) 
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(Continued from preceding Page) 
biologist Frank A. Winston (the nar- 


row peninsula state provided ideal 
conditions for recovery of some 8,000 
bands) , provided the startling revela- 
tion that in the face of present bag 
limits (8 birds daily) and half-day, 
split-season hunting regulations, only 
about 4 per cent of the annual dove 
population was harvested by sports- 
men. 


In other words, as the Florida 
Game Commission puts it, “Reliable 
evidence shows that only 20 to 30 
per cent of the dove population sur- 
vives the first year of life. From 70 
to 80 per cent of the birds die from 
natural causes during their first year. 
Because of this heavy first year mor- 
tality, the Commission would like 
to see hunters benefit by harvesting 
the doves that would soon die from 
natural causes.” 

Peak populations occur in extreme 
south Florida, where the author 
lives, in October, with peak concen- 
trations appearing in most of the 
state in December. 

Thanks to such intelligent re- 
search, I was enjoying one of those 
peaks right now. Hardly had I pro- 
gressed a dozen yards into the thick 
weed cover before doves began to 
shoot upward from the head-high, 


BIG CYPRESS CAMP-OUT 
(Continued from Page 32) 


Evening found the campers gathered to hear an- 
other talk on guns, hunting and firearms safety by 
Clarence Rutledge, National Rifle Association instruc- 
tor, and member of the Everglades Club. And the last 
colored slide had barely disappeared from the screen 
when the majority of the campers were headed for 
their bedrolls—it had been a long, busy day in the 


cypress. 


Following Sunday morning colors and church serv- 
ice, the Explorers learned more about the cypress 
country as the Everglades club members took every- 
body on a series of swamp buggy rides through the 
cypress head and into the young cypress territory east 
of the camp. Lurching through the mud in the ponder- 
ous vehicles they learned why four and six-wheel 
drives were necessary to travel in this rugged country. 
They saw wild orchids and air plants growing on the 
cypress which had just shed its winter gray for spring 
greenery. Occasionally the snorting buggies startled a 
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green depths. I could hear the sharp 
slap of the departing wings, but I 
could see nothing. 

(Like the domesticated pigeon, the 
mourning dove’s wings seem to 
strike together loudly over its back 
as it flies.) 

Suddenly I heard the tell-tale 
whistle of more wings as several of 
the disturbed birds returned, passing 
almost directly overhead, so well was 
I hidden. The doves were in sight 
and gone again so quickly I hadn’t 
a chance to raise the superposed’s 
muzzle. 

Then I got a bright idea. Like 
practically all this Florida farm 
country, the overgrown acres before 
me were criss-crossed with irriga- 
tion ditches. It would mean con- 
siderable extra walking ... but if 
I could follow those ditches, walk- 
ing the high side where the exca- 
vated earth had been deposited .. . 
I would be at an elevation which 
should permit me to spot the birds 
exploded upward from the thick 
cover. 





NEXT MONTH 
50-page hunting 


season special 


It worked. The dun-colored feath- 
ered jets had the nasty habit of 
getting off fast and flying low, bare- 
ly clearing the tops of the towering 
weeds. But the Browning’s shot 
string reached out each time, con- 
necting again and again. 

It worked so well that I decided to 
return the following afternoon with 
my wife and let her record some of 
this superb shooting sport on film. 

When at last I was ready to call 
it a day a tremendous October sun- 
set had set the western sky afire with 
burnt orange color. I’d had a won- 
derful time. I had in my possession 
a limit of plump birds to provide a 
tasty dinner. I hadn’t seen even a 
single snake. 

As I drove out through the woods, 
joining a procession of other cars 
that followed the winding road, the 
headlight beams appeared strangely 
lemon-colored in the brassy light of 
the sinking sun. Gradually, the last 
rays of the day faded from the 
woods, leaving only the ruby-red 
lights to beckon the stragglers as 
they twisted away through the pines 
ahead. 

I suspected, however, that the 
memory of this unusual day in the 
head-high dog fennel would never 
fade. @ 


wood ibis or an American egret but the birds soon 


made themselves scarce. 


Just before lunch, the group assembled to learn in 
detail about Florida wildlife laws and the state’s con- 
servation program. Lou Gainey, regional manager for 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
came down to the campout from his headquarters in 
Okeechobee to talk to the Explorers and conduct a 
free-for-all question and answer period. 


Gainey’s talk ended just in time for all hands to 


tites. 


indulge in a final, out-door banquet — barbecued 
chicken with the trimmings, prepared by the com- 
bined cook details from all squadrons. And there were 
plenty of seconds to satisfy the cypress-developed appe- 


Mid-afternoon found the break-camp call sounding 
and the first Big Cypress campout was over. But the 
memories of swamp buggies, air boats, crackling .22s 
and life in the cypress-sawgrass country linger with 
every Miami Air Explorer who took part. And they’re 
hoping the outing will be repeated next year. @ 
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FOR BETTER FISHING 
(Continued from Page 24) 


1959 treatment should adequately 
destroy this forthcoming hatch. 

Credit for the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the second treatment was at- 
tributed to the use of outboard motor 
boats and airboats which were able 
to carry drums of rotenone, and per- 
form a slow and even distribution of 
the shad-killing chemical. This same 
procedure will again be employed 
next year. 


Following the final application, the 
lake should quickly return to its 
top rating as a producer of large and 
heavy catches of bass, bream, and 
crappie. It is true that the shad may 
again grow in numbers but it will 
probably take several years, and the 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 7) 


his gun patterns. However, since all 
the shot do not reach and register 
on the target at the same time, he 
seldom can learn much about his 
shot string. That he has to leave to 
firearms technicians and their spe- 
cialized equipment. 


A far better way to pattern a shot- 
gun, to determine shot pattern 
formation in relation to aim, is to 
draw lifesize quail, dove and water- 
fowl outlines on sets of paper targets 
and shoot one shot at each. Fired 
shots should be made with the same 
time sequence and cordination the 
shooter normally uses in his hunt- 
ing—not by taking slow, deliberate 
aim for each shot. 


If, with a normal hold and aim, 
your shots pattern to the left of 
your aiming point, chances are that 
your gun’s stock is a bit too long 
for you. If shot patterns tend to 
form high on successive targets, then 
your gun’s stock is too straight, or 
has too high a comb—as somewhat 
similarly described in August MUZ- 
ZLE FLASHES. If, at 40 yards, you 
habitually shoot low in relation to 
point of aim, then you probably have 
stock dimensions that give you a 
comb that is too low, too much drop 
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threat of further over-balance of 
gizzard shad will be curtailed by the 
return-to-normal predacious activi- 
ties of the increasing numbers of 
bass and bream. 

After last year’s treatment, crap- 
pie fishing became extremely popu- 
lar and productive. It is expected 
that bass fishing will, this year, show 
a more dramatic improvement in that 
the first shad-kill brought about a 
much healthier condition for feeding 
and spawning. Prediction now is for 
considerable improvement in all 
phases of angling on Lake Apopka. 
If the 344-million pound kill of 1957 
resulted in such improved fishing 
success, the recent destruction of 10 
million pounds of gizzard shad will 
surely put Lake Apopka far along on 
the road to recovery. @ 


and too much butt plate pitch and 
too long a heel on the stock. 

Depending on the direction of its 
exerted influence, a bent barrel can 
be another factor behind off-center 
shot patterns. 

The serious shotgunner will save 
his used targets and take them, 
along with his gun, to a competent 
gunsmith for whatever stock tailor- 
ing the shot patterns indicate is 
needed. 

When rifled slugs are to be used 
in a shotgun as deer hunting loads, 
the hunter should preferably add an 
adjustable rear peep sight and do 
all his targeting from prone position 
and sandbag rest. So firing, he like- 
ly will be acutely conscious of recoil, 
and his shoulder may take a bit of 
punishment, but he soon will have 
his gun throwing its slugs accurately 
to target center at 50 yards. There- 
after, he will have a vension-getter! 

Always hunt with the same shell 
loadings you used in sighting-in your 
gun—preferably ammunition from 
the same box or numbered lot. 

This season carry afield a com- 
bination that can be relied on when 
that eight-point buck crosses near 
your stand, or when feathered game 
passes in fast flight. A serious, pre- 
season sighting-in session will give 
you the favored odds. @ 


dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


Creating Dog Haters 


Wen IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
in 1886, an Englishman, 
Hugh Dalziel, said: “There is a class 
to which I must briefly refer, and 
that is the people who dislike dogs 
from fear and other causes. I regret 
the existence of this class, but I 
neither wonder nor blame them for 
their objections to my favorite ani- 
mal. In the vast majority of cases, 
dog haters have been made so by 
self-styled dog lovers, who, resting 
satisfied if their dog gives them 
pleasure, ignore the eternal law of 
duty to their neighbor, and through 
selfishness, ignorance or idleness, 
leave their dogs untaught and un- 
disciplined to exercise their worst 
instincts and consequently to be a 
common nuisance, and frequently a 
source of serious danger.” 


Mr. Dalziel was obviously both a 
real dog lover and a very wise man. 
For he recognized a problem that is 
still with us 71 years later. 


The dog that damages the neigh- 
bor’s flower beds is bad enough, but 
the dog that jumps on strangers or 
barks at passers-by is doing a dis- 
service to all dogs that is far more 
serious. He is helping to create a 
fear of dogs that may later be tran- 
slated into the type of action that 
causes some communities to pass 
over-strict and discriminatory laws 
governing the freedom of pets. 


Only one person can have much 
influence on the manners of a dog. 
His owner is the only one who can 
give him the training that will make 
him a good citizen of the community. 
And the obligation to do so is great. 
It is an obligation not only to the dog 
and to himself, but to the commu- 
nity and to all other dogs every- 
where. 


It is an obligation not to be taken 
lightly. @ 
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In testing products for report to readers, 
FWFTS&ST attempts to assemble and simul- 
taneously test and compare all available 
different brands of like category, and then 
report on the best performer in the lot. 

However, it occasionally happens that an 
untested, and actually superior, product is 
brought to FWFTGT’s attention following 
publication of a rival product report. This is 
true of the Outers Laboratories 1958 line 
of rifle, shotgun and pistol cleaning rods, 
not available for test when various makes of 
cleaning rods were given close examination 
and repeated use. Had samples been avail- 
able for test initially, they would have rated 
No. 1 preference—for several good rea- 
sons: 

Examination shows Outers Laboratories’ 
Imperial line of gun cleaning rods are pre- 
cisely machined from highest quality ma- 
terials, perfectly balanced and fitted with 
accessories that are held to a plus or minus 
tolerance not exceeding .001]—which is a 
high uniform standard. In their jewel type, 
vinyl-covered aluminum cases with low pile 
plush lining, the component parts look like 
tools of a master machinist. 

The rifle rod, available in .22 to .270 
caliber and for .30 caliber and larger, is of 
highly polished stainless steel, made in three 
sections with strong, long-sleeve threaded 
joints that fit together so tightly that points 
of connections can scarcely be found on 
hurried examination. Furnished complete 
with needed tip styles, both size rods are 
ball-bearing assembled in their handles for 
perfect swiveling. Order No. 100 for .22 
to .270 calibers, inclusive; No. 101 for .30 
caliber and up. 

The pistol rod is also made in two em- 
bracing caliber ranges—No. 102 for .22 to 
.25 calibers, and No. 103 for .32 to .45 
calibers, inclusive—but are of two-piece 
stainless steel assembly, also furnished with 
long-sleeve joints, tip accessories and ball 
bearing handle. 

For the shotgun rod, No. 104, available 
in all gauges (specify gauge desired), ano- 
dized aluminum is used for three screw-to- 
gether sections that have extra long sleeve 
joints. In addition to the usual slotted tip, 
the shotgun model comes with a new style 
patch adapter. 

All screw-in tip fittings in all models are 
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of highest quality Naval bronze. Handles 
are handsome walnut. 

The vinyl covering of the cases is lami- 
nated to the metal by a special process that 
gives lifetime bonding quality. 

The rifle and shotgun rods are $7.95; the 
pistol rod is $4.95. Outers Laboratories say 
that their products are the world’s finest 
rods, made for the shooter who appreciates 
quality and mechanical perfection, and the 
Onalaska, Wisconsin, firm guarantees that 
Imperial rods will please you—as they sure- 
ly will. 





Among the various species of snakes com- 
mon to the United States, the pit vipers — 
the rattlesnake, water moccasin and the 
copperhead — are the ones that are of pri- 
mary concern to the outdoorsman. 

The rattlesnake, in one or more of its 
many sub-species, is found in_ practically 
all states, but, surprisingly, the largest re- 
ported specimen has not come from Florida 
or Texas, but from New York State. 

In Florida the most feared snakes are the 
big diamondback rattlers, the water moc- 
casins and the infrequently encountered 
coral snake. (The copperhead, while abun- 
dant in some southern states, is a rarity in 
Florida, although it has been found by state 
herpetologists on one or two occasions. ) 

All named poisonous varieties pack a 
powerful punch! It takes only about 50 c.c. 
of venom to kill a man, and some of the big 
rattlers can inject as much as 150 c.c. at 
a single bite. Even the pigmy rattlesnake, 
which averages about 18 inches in length, 
can inflict a disabling bite. 

Snakes may be almost anywhere, and are 
usually encountered when least expected. 
If a person becomes aware of the presence 
of a snake, he or she can often sidestep the 
danger before a bite can be inflicted. One 
never knows for sure, however, whether there 
will be a warning buzz or a quick stab of 
pain on a foot, leg or hand without warn- 
ing, so it is wise to carry a snakebite treat- 
ment kit when hunting, fishing or camping. 
Kits of the suction-type, that help to with- 
draw most of the injected venom before it 
is absorbed into the blood stream, are 
recognized as being especially good since 
they can be quickly and efficiently used by 
the average sportsman. 

FWFT&T has been testing and evaluating 


currently available compact, 
snakebite treatment kits and now recom- 
mends a choice from among the E. D. Bul- 
lard Venex No. 55E, the Pac-Kit, the Davis 
and the Cutter Kit units. The first three are 
quite similar in over all size and package 


suction-type 


appearance, while the Cutter Kit is the 
lightest and most compact — although it 
contains only basic treatment needs. Be- 
sides tourniquet (placed between wound 
location and heart), razorsharp lancet and 
suction component parts, the Venex, Pac- 
Kit and Davis packaged products contain 
such supplementary items as ammonia inhal- 
ants (to prevent fainting), antiseptics and 
adhesive bandages. Any of the four can be 
easily carried in garment pocket or in a 
small case attached to belt. Average kit 
size is about 4’’x2 /2"’x1 Y2"" inches weighs 
about 7 ounces. The Cutter Kit is just three 
inches long and weighs only 1 2 ounces. 

Knowing how to use a snakebite treat- 
ment kit when it is needed is half the battle, 
so familiarize yourself with your selected 
kit and its method of use. 

Once the outdoorsman knows definitely 
that he has fallen victim to a poisonous 
variety of snake, he should remain calm but 
act quickly. First steps are to partially block 
off circulation of blood from the point of 
the bite by application of a tourniquet above 
the wound. (Pressure is about right when 
one finger can be forced under the tourni- 
quet, once it is in place.) Then bleeding 
and venom drainage is encouraged by mak- 
ing Y4‘’ long and 4" deep cuts with the 
lancet to antiseptic treated spots, through 
the fang holes and in surrounding tissues. 
Suction cups or syringes are then applied to 
all draining points, while the patient re- 
mains quiet and preferably in a lying down 
position. Suction should be continued for 
30 minutes and resumed for 15 minutes 
each hour until the victim is under the care 
of a doctor .. . Read the instructions that 
come with your snakebite treatment kit and 
understand them thoroughly; then you won't 
have any trouble in carrying out first aid 
steps, should need for snakebite treatment 
ever arise. 

Kits of Venex, Pac-Kit, Davis and of 
Cutter brand are obtainable from drug stores 
and from firms that handle emergency and 
safety equipment, and range in price from 
about $2.50 to five dollars. In Florida, 
White Star Sales Corporation, 2030 East 
Adams Street, Jacksonville, distributes the 
Davis Kit, while the Bullard Venex and the 
Cutter units are handled by Florida Safety 
Equipment Company, Tampa. The Pac-Kit 
Company, P. O. Box 1306, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, makes and distributes the tin- 
packaged Pac-Kit. 

Every sportsman should carry a snakebite 
treatment kit —— even if he never needs it, 
as FWFT&T hopes! 
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Research Needed for Estuarine Developments 


wo MAN INVADED one of na- 
ture’s last strongholds in this 
country, the estuaries and the coast- 
al marshes, fish and wildlife manage- 
ment was confronted with a problem 
it was ill-prepared to meet according 
to officials at the Department of the 
Interior. 

The threat that appears to be 
looming is to both sport and com- 
mercial fisheries, to waterfowl, and 
to furbearing animals. 

Because nature has had undisturb- 
ed sway in the marsh and muck of 
the tidal wastelands there is an 
alarming lack of information about 
the ecology of the habitat, such varia- 
bles as light, salinity and tempera- 
ture, and a general lack of knowl- 
edge about inshore oceonography. 
There is also. much to be learned 
about the life history of plants and 
animals which frequent the estu- 
arine world. 

Mr. Ross Leffler, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for Fish and 
Wildlife, said recently, there is gen- 
eral agreement among State and 
Federal agencies that a research 
program is needed to meet the prob- 
lems. A request for appropriate ac- 
tion along that line has recently been 
made by the National Fisheries In- 
stitute and by the Gulf States Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission. Forma- 
tion of a committee to coordinate the 
activities of the States and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
to develop a plan of action is under- 
way. 

Most of the man-made changes, 
actual or contemplated, in the estua- 
rine environment are in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States but they 
can and do appear elsewhere on the 
coast. These changes may take the 
form of canals, such as the proposed 
New Orleans to Gulf of Mexico ship 
canal which is scheduled to cut 
across a marsh area valuable to sport 
and commercial fisheries and as an 
important wintering ground for wa- 
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terfowl; or it may be in the form of 
proposed changes and extensions to 
the intercoastal waterway which 
rims much of the Nation’s coast; 
in other cases it may be real estate 
developments or numbers of com- 
paratively small dredging and filling 
projects. The large projects are 
threats in themselves at times; the 
smaller ones are threats by their 
cumulative force. 

Both arms of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service — the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife — and many of the Sta‘e 
agencies are agreed upon the fact 
that there are dangers ahead in this 
estuarine development. They also 
agree upon the premise that consid- 
erable more biological information 
about estuaries and the things which 
live in them must be accumulated 
if intelligent solution to the problem 
is achieved. 

The actual acreage lost is not the 
main source of worry. The chief 
problem concerns what can be called 
in a generalized way, a change of 
habitat conditions. For example, a 
certain species of shellfish may thrive 
in an area where water has a certain 
degree of salinity, where there is a 
certain amount of light available, 
where the water temperature re- 
mains within a certain range, where 
water currents are within certain 
limits of speed and carry certain 
types of food. A change in any of 
these factors could have an adverse 
effect upon that species of shellfish 
which had adapted itself to that set 
of conditions. Any estuarine develop- 
ment could, therefore, wreak havoc 
not only on the resource in the im- 
mediate area but also on the larger 
area which is dominated by the 
estuary. But the limits to which any 
or all of these variables can be 
changed without harm to the species, 
or the response of the species to the 
changes are among the things which 


biologists do not know. 

Similarly, fin-fish such as striped 
bass or menhaden or any number of 
others, or shellfish like shrimp, must 
have certain shore and estuarine 
conditions at some time during their 
life cycles, either for spawning and 
hatching, or for feeding and “grow- 
ing up.” Any change in habitat could 
adversely affect that part of the 
species using that habitat. 

Officials of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service say that there is an emphatic 
need for information on the reaction 
of shellfish, fin-fish, migratory water- 
fowl and marsh-dwelling game and 
furbearers to changes in salinity, 
temperatures, sedimentation and pol- 
lution; that information is needed 
also on the effect of changes in depth, 
currents and shoreline upon the 
various organisms important to sport 
and commercial fish, fowl and fur- 
bearers; that more must be known 
on how changes in the size of outlets 
to the sea affect the fish and shellfish 
which spend most of their lives in 
the ocean but come to the estuaries 
to spawn. 

These officials hope to obtain more 
data on the hydrography of the estu- 
aries, more about bottom fauna, 
flora, plankton and the various com- 
ponents of the food chain and how 
man-made changes affect these 
things. It is also hoped to show the 
tolerance of the many organisms to 
changes and their response to the 
changes; dispersion of estuarine run- 
off, distribution of nutrients, the na- 
ture of the tidal exchange of sea 
organisms to shore organisms; and 
to come up with more knowledge of 
the inshore oceonography in general, 
more about the life history of those 
sport and commercial species which 
are dependent upon estuarine en- 
vironment and the extent of that 
dependence; and the effect of these 
changes upon waterfowl, furbearers 
and other marsh-dwelling animals. 
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TALES ABOUT TAILS 
(Continued from Page 27) 


defend itself with its sharp claws. 

Using its tail as a sort of jack to 
raise the back of its body off the 
ground in order that its hind legs 
may be used to scratch out a con- 
tinuous shower of earth, the little 
fairy armadillo (Argentine) quickly 
digs a place of refuge. 

The practically hairless, tubular 
tail of the opossum, muscular and 
flexible, could not by any stretch of 
the imagination be called an orna- 
ment. It does serve as a strap-hinging 
device for the young to cling to with 
their own little prehensile tails. The 
mother holds her tail over her back, 
thus the young travel with mama 
and no danger of falling off. 

Although differing greatly to the 
opossum, the sea horse also has a 
prehensile tail, and by it the little 
creature clings to water plants. The 
odd chameleon also winds its tail 
around plants, free to pounce upon 
any insect coming within its reach. 


In many instances the tail of ani- 
mals denotes temperament. For ex- 
ample the wagging of a dog’s tail 
conveys a message of friendliness; 
when held alert and stiff, you’d bet- 
ter go a little easy, there just might 
be trouble, and a sure sign a dog 
has been scolded is when the tail is 
down between his legs. With a point- 
er the tail is a rigid arrow giving 
directions to a covey. When running 
a dog uses its tail as a help when 
making a sudden change in its 
course. 

We see that the tail of the dog 


may denote joy, dejection, fear or 
hate. The curl of a pig’s tail denotes 
health and happiness, but when 
hanging limp, something is wrong. 
Members of the great feline family, 
from the house cat to the mighty 
tiger, wave tails when annoyed or 
angry, and when about to pounce 
upon prey, the extreme tips quiver 
excitedly. To retain an even balance 
when walking aloft, the cat twitches 
tail from side to side. 

The squirrel emphasizes every syl- 
lable when scolding by a violent 
switching of its plumed tail. This is 
not the only way the little creature 
uses its beautiful bushy tail. It is 
waved up and down in an excited 
manner when barking a danger sig- 
nal to another of its kind. The tail 
serves to keep the animal in balance 
when jumping from one limb to an- 
other, and sometimes serves as a 
parachute when the animal falls, 
preventing what would otherwise 
have been a serious injury. And last 
but not least, the furry tail tucked 
about the body on a cold night serves 
as an excellent blanket. 

Evidently were it not for his long 
flat tail, a flying squirrel would not 
be able to be such a successful glider. 
It also aids the animal when he 
wishes to make the upward curve 
just prior to a landing. 

Tasseled at the end, the muscular, 
almost hairless tail of the cow is used 
mainly for swishing away flies. How- 
ever, said cow tail, especially when 
thoroughly matted with cockleburs, 
is capable of inflicting a considerable 
wallop, as we of the cow-milking era 
can attest! 








IF YOU FISH SALT WATER— 
Salt Water Sportsman 
Is The Magazine For You! 


The only national monthly devoted 
100% to marine sport fishing. 


Written by fishermen for fishermen, it brings you the latest on where to, when to and 


how to catch more — and 


bigger — marine game fish. Details on tackle, methods, 


rigs, etc. A full year’s subscription costs $4, or 35c¢ a copy on the stands, but you 


may receive the 


Next Four Issues for Only $1! 
Send now to: SALT WATER SPORTSMAN, 229 W. 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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The long hairs of a horse’s tail 
make a fine switch to rid animal of 
annoying flies, gnats and mosquitoes. 

The bright yellow, or yellowish- 
green tail-tips of baby moccasins and 
copperheads, when wiggled, are ex- 
cellent lures, and many young frogs 
and lizards have been “taken in” by 
what they thought was merely a 
worm. 

With fish the tail is a rudder, very 
useful in swimming, just as birds’ 
tails are useful when flying. When 
coming to earth a bird lowers its 
feet, then the tail, which acts as a 
sort of brake. 

Although some of the tails we have 
discussed might be described as 
beautiful, generally speaking, they 
have been of the utilitarian types in- 
stead of ornamentals, so let us look 
at some of the more decorative types. 


The motmot bird of Central Amer- 
ica has been given unusually long 
and beautiful tail feathers. However, 
the vain bird is not satisfied with the 
way nature left the feathers. He 
works the two longest feathers over 
with his sharp beak, cutting a gap 
into the feathers and leaving con- 
spicuous tufts at ends. 


Beautiful and graceful is the lyre- 
shaped tail, from which the lyre-bird 
derived its name. 


Many people refer to the hand- 
some tail of a peacock, but the gor- 
geous feathers forming the fan or 
train do not comprise the true tail, 
merely serving as a prop, just back 
of the beautifully colored feathers. 
It is true that when lowered the col- 
ored feathers of the peacock drop 
over the tail feathers, making a long 
train which looks like a tail. 


Doubtless the red bird of paradise, 
with its tufts of vivid red, curling 
tail feathers, in excess of twenty 
inches, is the possessor of the most 
beautiful tail of all creatures. And 
in point of utter elegance, perhaps 
the tail of the Japanese fringetail 
goldfish ranks tops! 

We have now reached the same 
condition as the national bird of Aus- 
tralia, the tailless kiwi, we have fin- 
ished our tall tales of tails because 
we too are taleless! @ 
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